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WASHINGTON’S RESIGNATION. 

In connection with the approaching event of 
General Grant's inauguration as President of 
the United States—an event déstined to be mem- 
erable in our history—there is one incident in 
the career of General Wasnincron that is espe- 
cially called to our minds: it is the resignation 
of his commission as Commander-in-Chief, at 
Annapolis, December 23, 1783. 

For eight years WasHincTon had devoted his 
life to the service of his country. ‘The revolution 
had been accomplished, and the struggling re- 
public began its career as an independent nation. 
The preceding month had witnessed the evacua- 
tion of New York by the British. On the 2d of 
November WasHINGTON 
Address to the Armies of 
the United States.” On 
the 25th he‘entered New 
York, where, a few days 
later, he took a final leave 
of his principal officers, 
After this scene—one of 
the most touching that is 
recorded in military an- 
nals—he walked in silence 
to Whitehall, followed by 
a vast procession, and 
took his departure for An- 
napolis, where Congress 
was about to assemble. 
Here he arrived on the 
evening of December 19, 
The next day he informed 
Congress of his desire to ° 
resign his commission. 
That body resolved that 
it should be done at a 
public audience on the 
23d, at noon. 

The day was fine, and 
around the State-house a 
great concourse was as- 
sembled. The little gal- 
lery of the Senate Cham- 
ber was filled with ladies, 
among whom was Mrs. 
Wasurincron. Themem- 
bers of Congress were 
seated and covered; the 
spectators were all uncov- 
ered, WASHINGTON en- 
tered and was led to a 
chair, when General Mir- 
FLIN, President of Con- 
gress, arose and an- 
nounced the readiness of 
that body to receive his 
communications, The 
Chief, with great dignity 
and much feeling, deliv- 
ered a brief speech. 
‘* Happy,” said he, ‘in 
the confirmation of our 
independence and sover- 
eignty, and pleased with 
the opportunity afforded 
the United States of be- 
coming a respectable na- 
tion, I resign with satis- 
faction the appointment I 
accepted with diffidence 
—a diffidence in my abil- 
ities to accomplish so ar- 
duous a task, which, how- 
ever, was superseded by a 
confidence in the rectitude 
of our cause, the support 
of the supreme power of 
the Union, and the patron- 
age of Heaven.” After 
other remarks he handed 
his commission to the 
President, who received 
it and made an eloquent 
reply. 

After his resignation 

eneral W ASHINGTON set 

ut for Mount Vernon, 
ll the way from Annap- 
olis, as indzed it had been 
from New York, his prog- 
was a triumphal 
march, 

On our first page we 
publish an original por- 
traitof WASHINGTON, en- 
graved from a painting 
made by Pork at Valley 
Forge. This painting is 
now in the possession of 


ress 


the venerable and accomplished widow of Joun 
J. Aupunoy, the celebrated naturalist. The fol- 
lowing is its history : 

The great American naturalist’s father, Joun 
AvpvusBon, commenced life as a sailor, and was 
successful, after a few years of well-directed in- 
dustry, in obtaining a handsome property in St. 
Domingo; following which he received an ofticial 
appointment on that island, the duties of which, 
on his return to France, brought him in contact 
with the influential men connected with the 
‘** First Empire.” While resident of France, 
after his acquirement of fortune and official in- 
fluence, he purchased @ beautiful estate on the 
Loire, seven miles from Nantes. 

While residing in the West Indies Jonn Av- 


issued his ‘‘ Farewell | puson frequently visited North America, and 


with great business foresight purchased lands 
in Louisiana, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
When Rochambeau, in 1780, was sent to Amer- 
ica, Joun AuDunon held an important command 
in the fleet; and this position, with the fact that 
he had married an American wife, gave him nat- 
urally a large influence with the American offi- 
cers, and secured the notice and friendship of 
General WASHINGTON. , 
During the revolutionary war Joun AvupUBON 
(now styled Commodore), took possession of 
Mill Grove, on the Perkcominy Creek, the res 
idence of which, the Schuylkill flowing between, 
was about dne mile from Wasnuinoron’s head- 
quarters at Valley Forge. The presumption is 
that the vivacious sea-faring, and by marriage 
semi-American, and strong republican French 
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ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON,—[From a Pauvtine exzcurep py Potx at Vauiey Fores.) 


the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 


District 


of New York. 
officer, was a frequent visitor at WasHinGton’s 
head-quarters, and probably by his manners and 
conversation shed some geniality over the dark 
days of that eventful period in our revolutionary 
struggle. 

While thus situated it would seem that the 
camp had its resident artist by the name of 
PoLx, who painted at the same time, and of 
the same size, the portraits of Commodore Av- 
puson and General Wasuincton. These two 
pictures Commodore AupuBon, at the ‘* declara- 
tion of peace,” took to France, and they became 
conspicuous ornaments of his country seat on the 
Loire. 

In the vear 1835, while Joun J. AUDUBON was 
with his family in London, he sent his eldest son 
to Nantes with a power of attorney to put his sis- 
ter in possession of all the 
French property willed to 
him by his father, the old 
Commodore, ‘The son 
faithfully executed his fa- 
ther’s wishes, reserving 
nothing but the two por- 
traits, one of WAsgING- 
row and the other of M. 
Avpvnon senior. In the 
half century, nearly, in 
which they had hung un- 
distarbed the frames were 
so destroyed by time that 
they fell to pieces; the 
pictures, however, were 
brought to London and 
carefully lined by an ex- 

in such matters, 
Upon the old and discard- 
ed sketching-frame, or 
upon the back of the pic- 
tares — Mrs. AUDUBON 
dves not now remember 
which—was the name of 
the artist. 

Mr. Pour’s picture re- 
alizes all that has been 
said by contemporaneous 
historians, and represent- 
ed by other artists, of the 
dignity and benevolence 
of Wasninoton’s face. 
It combines characteris- 
tics that are discernible in 
Peav’s picture, in Strv- 
ART's master-pieces, and 
Hovupon’s busi. WasnH- 
INGTGN, at the time the 
picture was painted, was 
nearly fifty years of age, 
consequently in the prime 
of life. The negligence, 
comparatively speaking, 
of the hair is what might 
be expected of camp-life 
in the terrible winter that 
surrounds the memories 
of Valley Forge. Upon 
the epaulets are three 
stars in silver ; we do not 
remember of seeing this 
designation of the rank of 
commander-in-chief on 
any other picture, and 
they are not on Houpon’s 
statue, though the epau- 
lets on the latter are per- 
fect fac-similes of those 
in Poix’s picture. 

PoLk seems to have 
executed several paint- 
ings of WASHINGTON, £5 
there are others which 
bear his name. One was 
found at Leesburg, on the 
estate of Antuur Ler. 
Concerning the one from 
which our engraving is 
taken there can be no 
doubt as to its genuine 
ness, as the account of it 
has been handed down 
from father to son, 

Every thing relating to 
Wasuincton is held iu 
such reverence by ma: 
kind thatit is an event to 
present an original pi 
ture, which, after a la} s 
of nearly ninety years, 
dating from its produc- 
tion, is brought from the 
seclusion of private life 
and given to the world. 
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COUNTING THE VOTES. 


* the votes for 


Pet ene att coul Z 

f President and Vice-President was both 

outrageous and absurd. Every body and ev- 

ery thing were at cross-purposes; but in the 
rsal confusion, of the two prominent fig- 


} 


urea we verv much prefer that of old Bren 
usly- pounding with his gavel, 








completely obfusested, declaring every thing 
‘ but insist hat the resuit of the 
cot I be anmounced, to that of General 
BerLer pulling up his coat-sleeves and sug- 
gesting that the Tali be cleared of interlopers. 


‘ir. Wane ladicrously fails in every requisite 
of presiding oflicer excc pt dogged persistence. 

d easily have been avoided 
i he instantly ruled General BuTLer out of 
order, nnd wpon the appeal being pressed, sub- 
m to the assembled Senate 
i hecanse the vote sustaining the 
nso overwhelming that 
the question whe nutnerical majority of 


The difficulty coul 


1 mi! Ifonse were necessary, 
"n raised Bat when the 
} Senate to withdraw 
complete, for it showed that 
‘easion had not 
the fair eomception of the rules that could 


of th om 


f General Porter was what 
xpected, It was of the most 
charac eristit iid Bailey’ school, ‘There was 
¥ grave question involved in 

iat his manner of stating it 
alls iced tmost doubt and suspi- 
Yort to browbeat men 
; resvlute and shrewd as him- 
When t.. Coneral was a practicing law- 
! Couuty, Massachusetts, he had 
i’rofessor in Harvard College as 
, he execution of Dr. 

) cular delicacy and fair- 
he peran, ‘* What is your profession ?” 
Ige.” ‘Oh! Pro- 
Cauuidse; yes, we hung one of ‘em 

The anecedote has a flavor of 

Jerry Ty the storm of last week in the 
i! » ithe General showed the same spirit. 
‘ 1 the honorable gentleman 

» Fifth District of Massachusetts, ** ean 
to, but we can’t kick 
And upon what 

s this courteous remark made? Sim- 

viv hecuuse there was opposition to the General’s 
at the House should disregard a rule of 

n which it had not rescinded. This ex- 
erv nerformance of the General was but 

ev of Lie iustrations which he so profusely 
f shee of the extreme disadvantage to a pub- 
n of having heen educated as a pro-slave- 
fhe General's political energies 

livected to justifying the 
utrage upon justice and 

it was a bnsiness that spurned 


emanded the bluster 


u 
s¢ comical ef 





et Camori 


ns, Bul 


I Vv want 


we want to.” 


( 9 laul were ¢ 


nan ourtesv and 
at were } 
‘*nlantation menners,” 


iown, when they ap- 


iracteristic display was 
Persrow B KS's assault pon Senator Sum- 
wrimmage’ of BARKSDALE in the 
! tendard, the conduct of 


G i ricer at ie commting of the votes was 





lved in his 
vy reinarks, the Generul was too 


ot ne Mier v inve 


hot It is @ constitutional diffi- 

HDLLABARGER clearly explained. 

to consider which required 

‘ y that the General did not display, 
"(i 





i! 
H 


y every quality 
stitution provides that 
votes ii] be connted by the Vice-Presi- 
both Houses. Th« 

} 


i -es pre to 2 Les that he counts cor- 





ion does not provide 
auc in the returns or of dis- 
of the Vice-President. 


nedied by law rather 





by j ion. and ought to have been 

, 1 for sut it could not possibly be pro- 
for att ime nor in the manner chosen 

hy | Born and the very stupidest 
thing conceivall is to excite the mutual 
jealousy st of the two Houses upon a 
in th equally interested 

which i res careful and calm delibera- 

i { i insisted that the Senate 

ving to buily the House, and in the same 

th asserted hy implication the right of the 


out of the hall. It 

ardiy be possible to imagine any more 

proofs of the peculiar fitness of General 

rasa legislator at this time in this coun- 

n his two performances during the pres- 

session, his speech upon the finances and 

luet at the counting of the votes. Gen- 

eral Beriyr’s motion of censure was laid upon 

y a vote of 130 against 63, and at 

the instance of General Locan who eulogized 
Mr. Wapr more warmly than wisely. 

, ‘ne at the counting of the votes and 
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the subsequent debate, although very unpleas- 
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|! ant and humiliating in themselves, will yet be 
of substantial service. Congress will undoubt- 
edly previde by law a method of securing the 
result intended by the Constitution, which shall 
be consistent with the dignity of both Houses ; 
and the country has had another opportunity of 
estimating the qualitications for civil public 
service of General Butter. So fur as the par- 
ty is concerned we said last autamn, what time 
merely shows in this ease as it has always shown 
in all similar cases, that extreme cleverness and 
extreme professions do not make trust-worthy 
agents or representatives. In his general con- 
duct upon this occasion General BuTLer in- 
sulted the country and the Senate; and in hurl- 
ing his shafts of derision and suspicion at Mr. 
Wave and Mr. Conrax he insulted the Repub- 
lican party. 


_— 


JAMES T. BRADY. 


Whrn the social gifts, the ambitions, and sus- 
ceptibilities that are so apt to spoil men by their 
own success, Mr. Brapy, whose portrait will be 
found in this paper, had a certain manliness 
and independence that always based the ad- 
miration that was felt for him upon genuine 
respect. Whatever his special abilities and 
professional accomplishments may have been, 
his name will be remembered as that of a man 
of the utmost tenderness, generosity, and chari- 
ty in every relation ; a humanizing force which 
is to mere intellectual power as heat to light. 
Although always a Democrat, he often radical- 
ly differed with the Democracy; and for a na- 
tive New Yorker of.Irish blood and of Demo- 
cratic traditions and training and general con- 
viction to differ openly with his party was proof 
of a tenacity and independence which can here 
be appreciated if not elsewhere. 

Mr. Brapy. supported the war, and in the 
Connecticut political campaign of 1862 he spoke 
for the Union candidates against those of the 
Democracy. On one occasion the writer of 
these lines went with him to a meeting at Dan- 
bury. It was just before the election, and the 
excitement was intense. Upon the previous 
evening and in the same hall, Fernanpo Woop 
had spoken at a Democratic meeting, and the 
curiosity to see and hear so conspicuous a Dem- 
ocrat as Mr. Brapy, who, it was supposed, 
would especially address himself to the Irish- 
men, crammed the hall. The opposition had 
prepared a most ingenious method of annoy- 
ance, They had distributed women in various 








parts of the gallery to hiss and laugh and talk 
to disturb the orator, relying upon the impos- 
sibility of putting them out in such a dense 
throng. 

The orator was received with acclamation, 
but he had scarcely begun when the disturb- 
ance began. ‘There was audible talking in the 
galleries. A loud cry of ‘* Hush!” ‘*Shut up!” 
arose from the floor, so earnest and angry that 
Mr. Brapy was obliged to pause. Quiet was 
restored, and he began again. So did the in- 
terruption. The cries of “ Put ’em out!” were 
then so vehement that the chairman turned to 
the galleries and begged the ladies to preserve 
order. Mr. Brapy smiled, made a jocose re- 
mark, and proceeded ; but the interruption fol- 
lowed, and the audience became very angry. 
Yet there seemed to be no method of securing 
silence, for nobody wished to lay hands upon 
the women, and in any case it would have been 
very difficult to expel them, The chairman 
could only rap and exhort, and it seemed as if 
the meeting would end in confusion. But with 
his gayest smile Mr. Brapy looked along both 
of the galleries, and then said, in the most serio- 
comie tone: ** Ah well, Mr. Chairman, it is 
the old story. My addresses always were un- 
aecevstable to the ladies, and I am a bachelor 
to this day!” We then begged the audience 
not to be troubled by the tongues of his fait 
friends; ‘‘for those tongues,” he said, with the 
most delightful humor in his voice, ‘‘ are among 
the sweetest trials of life.” He then finished 
his speech, but he whispered as he sat down 
that it was a good deal like taking a long walk 
without boiling the peas in your shoes, 

Mr. Brapy’s name will long live in the tra- 
ditions of the bar and of the city; and he will 
always be mentioned with that affectionate re- 
gret which he so fully appreciated when he said 
that he would rather be recalled as ‘poor Jim 
Brapy” than be famous for learning or for elo- 
quence, 


a 


SAN DOMINGO. 


Tue Essays of Elia are not supposed to be a 
repository of profound political wisdom, but we 
hope that honorable gentlemen in Congress, be- 
fore protecting Hayti or annexing San Domingo, 
will spare a moment to read A Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig. It may be very desirable to 
dine upon pig; but is it worth while to burn 
your house down to cook your dinner? It may 
be convenient to have a naval station in the 
West Indies; but is it wise to buy it by adding 
to our population nearly a million of creoles and 
West Indian negroes, and by the assumption 
of nobody knows what debts and liabilities ? 
The reason given for this annexation should 
arrest the attention of every thoughtful man. 
It is that the inhabitants of the country can not 


+55 








take care of themselves nor maintain a firm 


government. Revolution follows revolution. 
To be an educated, vigorous, and public-spir- 
ited citizen of San Domingo, we are told, is to 
be one in a thousand; but the mass of igno- 
rance around such citizens is, says the same 
authority, too dense for the thousandth part of 
intelligeuce to penetrate—and ther;fore let them 
be annexed. 

It would seem that our territorial and our finan- 
cial question had striking points of resemblance. 
It is not worth while to increase our debt, be- 
cause it is already quite large enough for us to 
manage, and it is not desirable to extend our 
territory and population until there is more po- 
litical and social coherence in what we already 
have, That this country needs San Domingo 
for any purpose at all commensurate with its 
necessary cost nobody can pretend. That its 
annexation would be of the least moral or ma- 
terial advantage can not be urged, while the 
risks are evident. We certainly want Cuba as 
much as Hayti, and the rest of the West In- 
dies as much as Cuba, By the same reason- 
ing we want the whole continent from Bering 
Straits to Terra del Fuego. It may be our 
manifest destiny to acquire it all, and to civilize 
it; but meanwhile it is our manifest duty to do 
nothing that shall imperil the principle of our 
Government, which is the condition of that pro- 
gressive civilization. Mexico is also a very 
turbulent country. Revolution succeeds revo- 
lution there also. ‘The Mexicans have no less 
foreign blood in their veins than the people of 
Hayti and San Domingo. There, too, is a mass 
of ignorance, and the vigorous and educated 
citizen is as one in athousand. Mexico, more- 
over, suffers under the same want of active cap- 
ital which is alleged fn the argument for an- 
nexing San Domingo. Mexico finds it very 
hard to help herself. Ought we not, therefore, 
to annex the country? If the argument is good 
for San Domingo, why is it not conclusive for 
Mexico. The case of the South American re- 
publics, of Venezuela, of Ecuador is not less urg- 
ent. ‘There is a striking want of order, of cap- 
ital, of security, of all that is most desirable in 
a political community in most of the states near 
our southern border. Shall we not straight- 
way annex them? 

Something more is necessary in a firm and 
wise government than “ welcoming a sister re- 
public.” France tried that experiment eighty 
years ago. Mere accretion is not vital growth, 
as mere size is not strength. Whatever may 
be wise hereafter, nothing is less desirable to 
this country at this time than territorial expan- 
sion. ‘It must be agreed,” says Elia, ‘that 
if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an experi- 
ment as setting houses on fire (especially in 
these days) could be assigned in favor of any 
culinary object, that pretext and excuse might 
be found in Roast Pig.” But he does not deny 
that it is generally conceded that the cheaper 
process of the spit answers the purpose quite as 
well. 





COTTON AND OTHER SPECULA- 
TIONS. 


An English cotton circular, received by the 
late arrival, concludes as follows: ** We ask 
our friends what must the following state of 
affairs lead to: ‘The Eastern markets all great- 
ly overstocked ; prices ruling there not likely 
to be increased ; merchants losing heavily on 
every piece of shirting they ship; manufactur- 
ers producing cloth at a ruinous loss, and cot- 
ton rising ?” 

The question is one to be weighed not alone 
by persons abroad but by merchants and manu- 
facturers in this country. Early in November, 
although middling cotton was selling at 25} to 
264 cents per pound at the principal Southern 
ports, the impression prevailed that when the 
new crop appeared in quantity the price would 
fall. Contracts were made here at that time 
for middling, to be delivered in January, at 224 
to 23 cents, but it had advanced early in that 
month in the principal Southern ports to 27} to 
28¢ cents. On the Sth, of February the mark- 
et price in Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, and 
Texas was 30}, 30}, 30}, 30} cents. 
¢ Ju a circular issued here, dated early in Jan- 
uary, it is said : ‘* Settlements were made at the 
close of last month by payment in cash of 8 
cents per pound...,...The ‘shorts’ delayed buy- 
ing until late in December, but seemed de- 
termined to cover early in January, hence the 
heavy demand not only at the sea-board but in 
the interior markets of the whole country. Do- 
mestic consumers are doing less.” 

Either the condition of trade in England, as 
» déveloped by the English circular, of which we 
have presented an extract, or some other mo- 
tive, induced various manufacturing establish- 
ments in Lancashire to propose working at half 
time. The plan was acceded to by some, but 
the action not being general it may be consid- 
ered abandoned, 

Undoubtedly one object of resorting to short 
time in English factories was to meet the ad- 
vancing price of cotton in this country, The 
situation there is unquestionably such as the 
English circular states—‘‘ manufacturers produc- 
ing cloth at a ruinous loss, and cotton rising.” 
Those who have watched the state of trade in 
England are fully aware that the explosion of 





1866, from which there has been no recovery, 





was followed by very defective crops in 1867 
and 1868, which has had the effect to prolong 
and intensify that explosion. 

The policy therefore of resorting to short 
time was wise. Its abandonment is proof of 
the great difficulty of inducing rival establish- 
ments, suspicious of each other, to arrive at any 
mutual understanding, especially when it in- 
volves a resort to economy in management, or 
a cessation of industry. An English paper 
states that some of the mills, having received 
orders at an advance in price, went to work at 
full time, and others had followed, or were 
about to follow. Whether these orders were 
given by the allies on the other side of the 
speculators in this country to force other set- 
tlements from the short interest is not stated. 

The fact is evident that a speculative move- 
ment was set on foot to advance the price of 
cotton, that its arrangements are on a gigantic 
scale, and that upon the business in foreig 
markets and here it exercises a powerful in- 
fluence. The ease of the money market is 
highly favorable to present success, but the real 
condition of the trade of the commercial na- 
tions must be the test by which the price of cot- 
ton must ultimately be measured. 

This speculative spirit, which prevails to an 
extent hitherto unknown in the world, may he 
traced to idle capital in all the principal cities: 
it damages all regular business, and must prove 
ruinous to those who hold on in this policy. The 
question is widely discussed to what this abund- 
ance of money is due. By the great majority 
of writers it is charged to the increase of th: 
precious metals mined in California and Aus- 
tralia, and consequently it is claimed that s 
corresponding advance in prices is to be ex- 
pected, and will be permanently maintained. 

So far as the product of those mines is con 
cerned, there are regular laws in operation to 
prevent this effect on the scale supposed. ‘The 
non-banking countries are constant, and not 
only large, but permanent, absorbents of the 
precious metals; and in times of extravagance 
gold and silver are extensively used in the arts 
to satisfy the love of display which then pre- 
vails. The gold and silver withdrawn from 
circulation by these means nearly equals the 
excess of recent production. 

The policy by which the precious metals ave 
expelled from the banking to the non-banking 
countries, and from those which are immoderate 
to those which exhibit more prudence, is inces- 
sant and all-powerful. The abundance of mon- 
ey at this juncture may be attributed to cther 
and sufficient causes. 

When we followed up the creation of legal- 
tenders by excessive bank issues, we drove itn- 
mediately into other markets that description 
of money which foreigners received. Its in 
crease in other countries highly stimulated man- 
ufacturing industry. On the termination of 
our war an immediate supply of cotton fol 
ed the cotton famine, and heavy losses 
produced abroad, as a consequence of the fai! in 
price of both manufactured and raw cotton. In 
1866 the collapse came upon England, and b 
ing followed by a loss of two successive crops 
no recovery has yet been had. In France 1 
bills of the Bank of France have heen issued of 
as low @ denomination as fifty francs, which 
tends not only to make money mere sbundunt 
in that empire, but also in the neighboring 
states, which enjoy the benefit of the coin which 
the French thus necessarily displace. 

The diminution in the quantity of business 
in Europe would of itself prodsce a surplus of 
money, without estimating the effect cf our ad- 
dition of $745,908,353 of paper, and the degra- 
dation of money which France has allowed. 

To these circumstances may be traced the 
spirit of excessive speculation which prevails 
abroad and athome. On the recovery of trade 
in foreign markets this excess of money will no 
longer be felt; on the contrary, if it shall be ac- 
companied by an attempt to return to specie 
payments on the part of this country, a contest 
of a severe character will arise for the posses- 
sion of the precious metals, and speculation will 
then be over. 

Now, however, it is active here in coin, in 
stocks, in cotton, and corners are frequent at 
Chicago in breadstuffs. The tendancy betrays 
a gambling spirit but little less intent or hurt- 
ful than that which seduces many to the con- 
test with professional gamblers. In the pur- 
chase of each of the four descriptions of proper- 
ty we have named the purchaser needs care- 
fully to consider the effect upon price, then and 
subsequently, of the bold operations of the ¢am- 
bling fraternity. The ordinary laws of supply 
and demand founded on production and con- 
sumption are, for the time being, nullitied by 
the unscrupulous men who, in their haste to ac- 
quire wealth, have no thought of the specula- 
tors they suddenly ruin, or of that large class 
of ordinary dealers who are damaged in their 
legitimate trade 
Those who now think that the money which 
has universal circulation exists in great excess 
of what is usual will have cause, on the recov- 
ery of commerce and the redistribution over 
the United States of our appropriate supply of 
coin, to complain of its deficiency. But how- 
ever disheartening to those who pursue their 
accustomed and safe but now scarcely remu- 





nerating industry may be the comparison be- 
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tween their slow progress and that which ob- 
tains a large fortune by ventures in wild specu- 
lation, the time is approaching when they will 
be thankful that they have done their part in 
an honest occupation constantly followed to 
save the country from the demoralization which 
speculation produces. 

We hope the planting interest of the United 
States may be benefited by the dud? movement 
in cotton, There seemed to be an undetstand- 
ing quite general among the planters at the 
early part of this season to hold their crops so 
that they should not be compelled to make the 
losses which they suffered from the crop of 
1867. But the price has been carried up far 
beyond their expectations, and the two things, 
‘*manufacturers producing cloth at a ruinous 
loss and cotton rising,” must soon be remedied 
by inevitable laws. 





THE CASE OF GEORGIA. 


Tue joint resolution in regard to counting 
the vote of Georgia was intended to avoid any 
indirect settlement of a question which is still 
pending—namely, the admission of the Senators 
from that State. It declared that the Vice- 
President should say that, if the vote of Georgia 
were counted, the whole number of votes cast 
would be so many; if not counted, so many, 
thus throwing an intended doubt upon the exact 
relation of the State to the Union. 

We said last week that the substance of re- 
construction was the important point—a phrase 
to which the Nation objects, as implying a very 
dangerous doctrine. Perhaps we failed to state 
our view distinctly. As we understand it, Con- 
gress has stated certain conditions upon which 
Georgia may resume its relations to the Union; 
but only when Congress is satisfied that those 
conditions have in good faith been observed. 
For instance, if after adopting a Constitution 
and before Congress has accepted it as satisfac- 
tory Georgia should show that it considers the 
disabling of half of its citizens as constitutional, 
Congress might properly say that it was not 
satisfied; and the proof of the satisfaction of 
Congress is to be the admission of Senators 
and representatives. 

Now the conduct of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia before the admission of the Senators has 
proved to Congress, let us suppose, that the 
conditions have not been in good faith observed. 
If this be so, Congress may justly say that it is 
not satisfied; and if the circumstances have re- 
vealed a defect in the law, it may be properly 
amended so as to secure more certainly the 
**substance” of reconstruction. The action of 
the House in admitting members can not bind 
the Senate ; and if the Senate is persuaded that 
the law has been practically evaded, it should 
require some other reason for committing the 
folly of getting deeper into the mire than that 
the House has gone before. 

This is not the case of interpreting the law 
by an after-thought, but of the satisfaction of 
a contract of which one of the parties is the 
judge. It is very desirable that Georgia be re- 
stored to the Union as soon as practicable; but 
it is very much more desirable that Congress 
should not deliberately decide—since the case 
is submitted to it—that Georgia may disable 
half of its voting population from holding office. 
Of course the adoption of the new Amendment 
as it has passed the Senate would settle the dif- 
ficulty in Georgia and in every other State. 





A KING OF SPAIN. 


Ir would have seemed hardly credible that a 
complete revolution in Spain could have been 
for several months almost bloodless; and that 
in the country which has seemed the most back- 
ward in pgogress and the farthest from modern 
influences the monarch should not only have 
been exiled, but a general election peacefully 
held, and a Cortes or Convention assembled to 
decide upon the form of the new government. 
Yet all this, and with constantly distrustful eyes, 
we have seen. The Convention is now sitting 
at Madrid which is to do for Spain what the 
French Convention, eighty years ago in Paris, 
tragically failed to do for France, That the 
Marquis of SERRANO, in opening the session, 
was justified in saying, “The revolution has 
achieved a bloodless victory,” can not be de- 
nied; yet probably there would be no gener- 
al surprise if the peaceful progress of events 
should be at any moment impeded. During his 
speech the Marquis was interrupted by many 
cheers; now for Prim; now for the Provisional 
Government; for a republic; for a monarchy. 
Yet the sentiments of the Convention are al- 
ready known. ‘They are monarchical by a great 
majority. 

But they are monarchical as those of the 
revolution of '30 were in France. They de- 
mand a liberal monarchy, The freedom of re- 
ligion, of the press, of education, already pro- 
claimed by the Provisional Government, must 
be guaranteed, according to Serrano, by the 
Cortes. And it would be remarkable if the 
Spanish liberal monarchical revolution should 
place upon the throne the son of the king whom 
a similar revolution in France brought to the 
Tuileries. At present this seems to be the prob- 
ability. When a monarchical country wishes to 


change the persons and not the forms of its gov- 





ernment, it does not crown a commoner, it finds 
the nearest available blood successor. ‘The En- 
glish revolution which expelled the direct Stuart 
line in James II, and his son, the Pretender, 
placed his daughter upon the throne. Her sis- 
ter succeeded, and she dying without an heir, 
the crown went to the son of the Electress So- 
pata of Hanover, who was cousin to James IT. 
Thus the old royal blood of the Srvarrs flows 
from Exizanera of Bohemia, sister of Coarirs 
I., to ALsert Epwaxp, the heir-apparent and 
most puissant Prince Champagne Charlie. 

So in France, when Cuaries X. was exiled, 
his cousin, Lours Pmr.irrg, was summoned to 
the throne; and wherever there is a monarch- 
ical preference so strong as to resolve upon a 
king, it will naturally resolve to save as much 
of the prestige of the throne as possible by hold- 
ing to the royal line. The king being a cere- 
mony all the essential conditions must be ob- 
served, and one of the most potent of them is 
tradition. There has been but one founder of 
a royal house in modern times, and that was a 
man of the most extraordinary genius living at 
an epoch most fortunate for his ambition. Yet 
his house, although owing its position to a more 
illustrious original than any other in Europe, 
has the weakness that parvenus always have in 
an aristocracy. It is therefore very pr “le 
that the Duke or Montrenster, the youngest 
son of Louis Parirre and the husband of the 
late Queen of Spain’s sister, will be the choice 
of the Spanish Cortes for king. If the elections 
really mean a preference for monarchy there 
will be no King Prm nor King Esrartero, 
but a scion of the royal stock; and the nearest 
in the direct line will be the logical successor 
of IsaBELLA. 





THE SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION. 


Tne Suffrage amendment, as finally adopted 
by the Senate, differs essentially from that 
which passed the House. It declares that no 
male citizen of due age shall be disfranchised 
or disabled from holding office by any test based 
upon race, color, nativity, education, or creed. 
That is a subject which we hope the House will 
not drive through by the process of the previous 
question even if any gentleman assures his fel- 
low-members that their minds are made up. 
The amendment as it passed the Senate is the 
work of Mr. Witsox. He is a man of sagacity 
and experience, and he comes from Massachu- 
setts, a State in which the value of education 
is fully understood. The prohibition of any 
test of education is therefore not an oversight, 
but it is a matter of deliberate intention. Mr. 
WILsonw means that the want of education shal] 
not deprive a citizen of the right of suffrage. 
His objection may be as to the essence or the 
form. He may think that education is no proof 
of the requisite intelligence desirable in a voter ; 
or he may be of opinion that there is no satis- 
factory method of determining, and that as a 
matter of-fact and experience, wherever a test 
of education is theoretically applied, it is prac- 
tically evaded. 

There is, however, still another possible rea- 
son which has influenced the Senator's action. 
Experience, he probably thinks, has shown that 
every kind of effort will be made in the Southern 
States to avoid a practical political equality. 
The same spirit that under the furm of vagrant 
laws aimed to retain as much as possible of 
slavery and subjugation of the freedmen after 
emancipation, will endeavor to annul the polit- 
ical rights of the new citizens. As a class, the 
freedmen are ignorant. If, as Georgia shows, 
they may be peremptorily turned ont of office 
when ths State merely supposes that it is re- 
stored to the Union, what conduct is not pos- 
sible when the States are actually restored and 
their internal management is left exclusively to 
such bodies as the Georgia Legislature? <A 
test of education, imposed by Wapr Hampton 
and Company, and applied by them, would not 
admit many colored citizens of South Carolina 
to the polls ; and if it be said that Wane Hamp- 
ton is not of the dominant party in South Caro- 
lina, it must be remembered that, as Georgia 
proves, it is quite as much a question of color as 
of party. Moreover, if education be permitted 
to constitute a test, Mr, W1Lso0n would probably 
say that it will be a direct incitement to the 
Wane Hampron class to resist schools for the 
freedmen. ‘ 

The amendment, he would therefore say, 
must be adapted to the actual circumstances, 
Does any body suppose that any of the undis- 
turbed States will prescribe a condition of edu- 
cation for the suffrage, if they do not have it 
now? On the other hand, is it likely that it 
would not be imposed in the Southern States if 
opportunity were offered? And would not the 
consequences be quiteas deplorable as the present 
regulation of the suffrage there? Moreover— 
and this we think would be his strongest posi- 
tion—is it not plain that nothing will so surely 
seeure general education as general suffrage ? 
Is not the edueation of the new citizens at the 
South one of the most imperative necessities of 
the situation? Yet is there any method by 
which that education is so likely to be accom- 
plished as by the firm conviction of the hostile 
class in that region, that by no trick or arbi- 
trary test can they deprive the new citizens of 
the ballot? The moment they are persuaded 
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of that they will see that their fellow-voters 
must be educated. As a principle it is plain 
that where every man votes, it is the general in- 
terest that every man should vote intelligently ; 
and England is now likely to have a better sys- 
tem of popular education than she ever had be- 
fore, because the suffrage is more widely ex- 
tended. 

Such are some of the reasons which we can 
very readily imagine have influenced the judg- 
ment of Senator Witson. He knows, however, 
we presume, that without the general intelli- 
gence and moral perception which are implied 
by the word education, this Government is not 
long practicable. Territory, and wealth, and re- 
sources, and audacity can not produce a wise 
government from ignorant men. Counting the 
freedmen as four millions, there is probably a 
full seventh of our population to-day who can 
neither read nor write, Now a man may be 
able to read and write, and still be a fool or a 
knave— but shall we, therefore, shut up our 
schools? It may be very easy to evade any 
practical test of a voter's technical education, 
but is it, therefore, wise that the country should 
seem to think that ignorance is not harmful in 
a voter? It is a question worthy of the frank- 
est and fullest consideration, and it is now pre- 
sented by Senator WILson’s amendment. We 
are by no means sure that his amendment does 
not tend to promote education, notwithstanding 
its appearance. We have as little faith as we 
suppose him to have in the application of any 
technical educational test. The question is 
one of the highest expediency. How shall we 
most rapidly educate the ignorant ? 


GENERAL GRANT'S SPEECH. 

GeneraL Grant's speech, upon being noti- 
fied of his election, was just what every intelli- 
gent man probably expected. He is emphatic- 
ally not a talker, and few public men have ever 
made fewer professions, But what he has to 
say he says directly, without the least declama- 
tion or appeal to Buncomb. Upon this occa- 
sion he said that the duty of his administration 
would be to secure economy, retrenchment, 
faithful collection of the revenue, and payment 
of the public debt. The great general duty of 
every administration to enforce the laws he did 
not allude to, because it was unnecessary, and 
the laws already enacted cover the subject of 
reconstruction, If any body has distrusted 
General Grant his distrust will not be removed 
by the speech; if he has not distrusted him, he 
will not begin now. 

Indeed, the election of General Grant is of 
itself a test of the national faith in character in- 
dependently of purely party relations, We have 
become so accustomed to the lower view of party 
that we have somewhat forgotten the higher; and 
the practical disdain of dictation which the con- 
duct of General Grant reveals may be easily 
misinterpreted into a repudiation of party as- 
sistance. But every government in a free 
country is conducted by means of a party, and 
to suppose that any President would undertake 
to stand alone, or would rely upon the chance 
of support from the party that opposed his elec- 
tion, is to suppose him much more fool than 
knave. 

General Grant will depend upon his party 
as much as any President, but he will choose 
his manner of doing so. He says that he shall 
not announce his selections for the Cabinet, be- 
cause he does not care to expose them and him- 
self and the objectors to needless trouble. Who 
can quarrel with so wise a decision, and upon 
what ground? General Grant knows what men 
he thinks most fitted for the duty to which he 
proposes to callthem, They are of course Re- 
publicans, Now, who can give the General any 
real information concerning them? Naturally 
there are plenty of gentlemen who can tell him 
that he had better appoint somebody else; but 
he shows his great wisdom in nothing more than 
in declining to listen to them. 

Perhaps the General has heard of the experi- 
ence of Mr. Lincoxn in appointing his Cabinet. 
There were two permanent caucuses of “lead- 
ers” upon the subject in Washington. They 
had their spies, their runners, their agents. 
The Conservative caucus, of which Mr. Tavr- 
Low Weep was the presiding genius, urged 
Mr. Gitmer and Mr. Erneripor, and other 
Border State men of that kind upon the Presi- 
dent. The Radical caucus insisted upon an- 
other kind. Mr. Sewaxrp thought it was peril- 
ous to include Mr. Cuase in the Cabinet, and 
Mr. WrEEp made a desperate effort against him. 
Embassies from both sides waited upon Mr. 
Lixcoin at Willard’s, and then at the White 
Honse after the inauguration, and the last made 
its appearance before breakfast upon tue morn- 
ing of the day that the President sent in the 
names of his advisers to the Senate, Perhaps 
Mr. Lrxcoxin’s mind was made up long before. 
Perhaps he finally nominated those whom he 
had originally selected ; but what infinite vex- 
ation he would have spared himself and the 
politicians if he had said at the beginning that 
he should decide for himself. 

And who has the right to claim to be a lead- 
er of the party, and in that capacity to advise 
the President? Plainly, every body who has 
been elected by it to office will claim the right, 
and with equal justice—which is simply saying 








that there is no other practical way than to 
leave to the President to decide whom he will 
consult, if any body. If there is any clique in 
the party which has hoped that by the neces- 
sity of the case the President would fall into 
their hands, they will now be undeceived. Any 
‘*rings” in Congress or out will find that the 
President will follow his own convictions, rely- 
ing upon what will not fail him, the better opin- 
ion of his party and the country. General 
Grant is to-day stronger than ever with the 
men who are the strength of the Republican 
party: and to-day, also, he is undoubtedly more 
feared and respected than ever by the noble host 
of bummers and camp-followers who always at- 
tach themselves to the victorious army. 

The new President will enter upon his office 
with as general public confidence as that which 
saluted Mr, Lincoxn at the beginning of his 
second term. His hold upon the heart and 
faith of the American people is very great, and 
that faith is founded in the profoundest con- 
viction of his honesty, capacity, and common- 
sense. Those were the talismans of Linco.y 
as they will be of Grant. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
February 8: 

In the Honse, the Senate amendments to the bill 
regulating copper duties were agreed to, 
February 9: 

In the Senate, Mr. Wilson's Suffrage Amendment 
was passed—31 to 27—providing that no discrimina 
tion shall be made in the exercise of elective fran- 
chise, or in the right to hold office on account of race, 
color, nativity, property, education, or creed. 
February 10: 

In the House, both branches of Congress witnessed 
the counting of the electoral votes. The Houses sep- 
arated twice; the first time to decide upon the count- 
ing of the electoral vote of Georgia, both branches de- 
termining to count; but upon the division in regard 
to Geor: fa, the Senate determined to count the vote 
of that State, while the House refused. The whole 
matter goes thus upon the record. The result gave 
Grant and Colfax 214 votes, counting Georgia, and 
Seymour and Blair 50 votes. 

February 11: 

In the Senate, the bil) to secure equiil rights In the 
District of Columbia, by striking the word “ white" 
from the city charters of Washington, was passed. 


February 12: 

In the Senate, the appropriation for removing the 
obstractions at Hell Gate was reduced to $215,000, 

In the Honse, a bill was passed yo 4 the officers 
and crew of the Kearsarge $190,000 prize-money— the 
value of the pirate Alabama. The bill providing for 
the building of a railroad from Washington to New 
York was passed--100 to 54 
February 18: 

In the House, a bill wae paseed to prevent National 
Banks loaning money on United States notes or Nu- 
tional Bank notes as collateral security. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


On the morning of February 13 Senator Morton and 
Representatives James F. Wilson and J. V. L. Pruyn 
called upon General Grant at his head-quarters to of- 
ficially inform him of his election as President. Sen- 
ator Morton made a few appropriate remarks, to which 
Genera! Grant replied as follows: 

“I can promise the Committee that it will be my 
endeavor b call around me ae aseistants, euch men 
only as I think will carry out the principles which 
you have said the country desires io see successful— 
economy, retrenchment, faithful collection of the rev- 
enue, and payment of the public debt. If I should 
fail in my first choice, I ehall not at any time hesi- 
tate to make a second, or even a third trial, with the 
concurrence of the Senate, who have the confirming 
power, and should jnst as soon remove ove of my 
own appointees as the appointee of my predecessor. 
It would make no difference. 

“There is one matter that J might properly speak 
of here, and that is the selection of a Cabinet. I 
bave always felt that it wonld be rather indelicate 
to announce or even to consult with the gentlemen 
whom I thought of inviting to positions in my Cabin- 
et, before the official declaration of the result of the 
election was made. Although I presumed that there 
was no doubt about what that declaration would be, 
but after consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that there is not a man in the country who could be 
invited to a place in the Cabinet without friends of 
some other gentleman making an effort to secure 
the position; not that there would be any objection 
to the party named, but that there would be others 
whom they had set their hearts upon having in the 
place. I can tell that from the great number of re- 

uests which come to me, in writing and otherwise, 
or this particular person or that one, from different 
sets and delegations. If announced fn advance ef- 
forts would be made to change my determination, and 
therefore I have come to the conclusion not to an- 
nounce who | am going to invite to seats in the Cab- 
inet until I send in their names to the Senate for con- 
firmation. If I say any thing te them about it, it 
will certainly not more than two or three days 
previous to sending in their names. 1 think it well 
to make a public declaration of thie to the Committee, 
#0 that my intentions may be known.” 

The President has nominated Lewis Dent, brother- 
in-law of General Grant, as Minister to Chill, rice Kil 

atrick removed, with John T. Nagle as Secretary of 
egation. 

k heavy and protracted rain-storm has just visited 
California, overlowing many of the rivers, and doing 

reat damage to p rty. A number of railroad 
Eridges were swept away, and travel considerably ob- 
structed. A portion of the city of Stockton was flooded. 

The steamboat Nellic Stevens was burued on Lake 
Caddo, in the Red River, on the night of the 1th. 
She had a large number of passengers on board, sixty- 
three of whom lost their lives. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Spanish Constitutional Cortes was organized, 
February 13, with Rivero as President. 

We publish on page 185 very full and accurate map 
of the Island of Cuba, and on pages 156 and 1%7 a 

anoramic view of Havana. Captain-(ieneral Dulce 
i withdrawn his proclamation of aruesty, and has 
re-established the censorship of the Press, 

The first public Protestant religioug eervice ever cel- 
ebrated in Spain took place on the 24th of January 
last. There was no disorder. Some faint idea of the 
prejudice which exists among the Spaniards against 
religious liberty is conveyed by the petition lately of- 
fered to the Provisional Government agai:st tolera- 
tion, and signed by over 15,000 ladies. > : 

The King of Greece has chosen a new cabinet. The 
Government has sent in its adherence to the protocol 
of the late conference. 

Whalen, the Fenian murderer of D'Arcy M'Gee, was 
executed on the 1ith at Ottawa, Canada. His last 
words were, ‘God save Ireland! God save my soul! 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt at Florence, 
Italy, on the Sih. 
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FROZEN IN. 

Ir was a bitterly cold February night toward 
the close of last century. The Rhine was not 
completely frozen over, but huge masses of ice 
floated down its swollen waters from the up- 
per part of the stream. ‘The bridges of boats 
had been all long since removed, and for many 
days only a few ferry-boats had hazarded the 
dangerous passage of the stream. Communica- 
tion from town to town was only kept up by the 
road, which ran beneath the mountain sides along 
i the left bank of the river; and even this precari- 
Nay, do not shrink or fear, ! fi } if, ous passage was inundated in parts. The wind 

Although the end be nigh; yo | Hl 4 Wn | (ia) AM blew in angry freezing gusts, but without stirring 


Thou wilt have time to live the leaden veil of sky. All the more stifling 
I shall have time to die. P seemed the heated air of the low, common room 


. of the way-side inn, which marked the first post 
Thy woman’s face will win station from Ander ach toward Cologne. ‘The 
The mercy of the foe; 


night was advanced. But two or three villagers 
And I—I am content 


still lingered over their empty bottles, as if in 
The certain end to know. 


AT BAY. 
See Illustration. 

Over! over at last: 

The shots like hailstones fall; 
The battlements go down; 

Down goes the riven wall. 
There went the banner-pole, 

Our standard brought to shame; 
They're sending fire-brands in— 

Look to the smoke and flame! 4 
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expectation of some event. ‘This event was the 
passage of the ordinary diligence from Coblentz 
to Cologne. ‘The hour when it was due was long 
since past. The boozy inn-keeper had given 
orders to his pretty daughter to have all the 
available beds ready; for he reckoned that the 
state of the roads would not permit the expected 
travelers to go further that night. He was now 
getting sulky that the diligence had not arrived 
thus far, and grumbled against Lorenz, the con- 
ductor, for not having made a strenuous exertion 
to come on to a station at which a few dollars 
might have been made to find their way into the 
pockets of a friend, But presently he pricked up 
his ears. Surely it was the sound of the horn, 
All doubts were soon resolved by the audible noise 
of the lumbering wheels on the frosty ground. 
Curiosity and interest were reawakened. After 
a sufficient delay to enable the passengers to 
emerge from their masses of cloaks and wrappers, 
they were ushered into the room. 

First swaggered in a biroad-shouldered, ved- 
haired young fellow, in the garb of a student of 
the period, calling lustily for wine. A group of 
personages followed, the most striking of which 
Was a fair, handsome girl, pale with fatigue and 
traces of recent sorrow, who leaned lightly on the 
arm of a tall, dark, gray-eyed young man, likewise 
in student attire, who was evidently offering her 
assiduous service; while on the other side of her 
tottered an o!d man, whose features, as far as they 
could be disiinguished under his heavy fur cap, 
gave unmistakable evidence of his Jewish origin. 
When led by the fair girl to a bench he sank to- 
gether with a groan, as if wearied in mind as well 
as body. The dark-haired young man gazed with 
admiration upon the lithy form of the gir) thus oc- 
cupied, and then sighed, as if a struggle were tak- 
ing place in his mind, From his contemplation ° 
he was roused by the other student. 

**Come, Adrian!” said the burly fellow, “leave 
off gaping at that flaxen Rebecca, with her old 
Isaac, and take a glass of good .Affenthaler to 


For the old love, Nanette, 
I swore this thing to do; 
And he who counts the cost 
Lives not the cost to rue. 
My honor well I love, 
Love well the cause I serve; 
And yet for thee and thine 
From both I freely swerve. 


Fierce is the deadly feud 
That rends the land apart, 
Dividing kin from kin, 
Divorcing heart from heart; 
But were the deadly breach 
A hundredfold as wide, 
I had forgotten all 
To fight upon thy side. 


Lips white with rage will curse 
The cur that dares to turn; 
And feet will—like a dog’s— 
The traitor’s body spurn; 
But in thy heart of hearts 
The truth will plead for me, 
That when most false to them 
I was most true to thee. 


) 
; 
T 
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That shout! They come, they come! 
Once more, Nanette, no fear- 
This bullet meets the first, 
My sword the next in rear. 
It is too soon to yield, 
E’en when too late to fly; 
And thou'lt have time to live, 
I shall have time to die. 
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warm your blood, if it be not too hot al- 
ready.” 

‘* Hush !” replied the young man addressed as 
Adrian; ‘‘ they will hear you, Egidi.” 

“Why not ?” said Egidi, halfsulkily. ‘* Should 
a Jew be offended because you call him a Jew, 
any more than a dog because you call him a dog? 
Come away! Youare moon-struck, man! Come 
away! or I shall have you falling in love next 
with the designing daughter of a villainous old 
usurer whom you have picked up in a diligence.” 

**You shall not insult Aer, at all events,” re- 
commenced Adrian, angrily. 

But his friend dragged him away with a noisy 
laugh ; and the two were soon engaged in a mut- 
tered discussion, which ended in an intense appli- 
cation of Master Egidi to the Affenthaler before 
him. 

Supper, meanwhile, had been prepared, With 
difficulty the old Jew was persuaded to take his 
seat at the table, where he felt his presence was 
repugnant to one of the party. Gonversation was 
out of the question under the circumstances. But 
‘* mine host” made up for all deficiencies in this 
respect. In voluble flow of language he warned 
the travelers of the desperate state of the roads, 
the terrible dangers incurred by continuing the 
journey at night m such weather, and the urgent 
necessity of remaining on the spot. Little heed 
seemed to be given to all these remonstrances at 
first; but presently the conductor entered the 
room. He was followed by another individual, 
in humble attire, and bearing a long box, or pack, 
cradled in his arms, who bowed to all around in 
a manner savoring of unctuous reverence, almost 
of worship, with which a pair of restless, cunning 
eves strangely contrasted. This latter personage 
was saluted by the iun-keeper as Master Rochus, 
the holy-relic vendor, trom Treves. Appealed to 


by the inn-keeper, Master Lorenz, the conductor, | 


Was ready enough to swear that the dangers of 


proceeding on the journey were certainly very 
great—tha/ he must say; although, if his passen- 
gers, in spite of his opinion, chose to go on, it was 
his duty to drive them, and drive them he must. 
Fortified with this verdict, *‘ mine host” again 


urged the advantage of his well-aired beds. An 
impression was evidently made. Egidi smacked 
his lips over his wine, while his friend gazed anx- 
iously at the fair girl, who, in her turn, looked 
alinost with entreaty at her old companion. But 
t was the old Jew who, although evidently weak 
in health and exhausted by his journey, and wear- 
ing an air of positive terror at the threatened per- 
s of the journey on his pale face, lifted his voice 
gainst the proposal, at this moment of indecision. 
‘It can not be!—I must go on!—I must!” 
he cried, wringing his hands, and lifting his eyes 
: if in supplication to Heaven. 


[nu spite of Egidi’s coarse and insulting remon- 
strances, and Adrian’s entreaties in favor of his 
fuir companion, the Jew still muttered, *‘ I must 

»on!—I must!” 

**T have entered into a compact,” he said, at 
last, with resolution, ** with Master Conductor, 
here, and his employers, by which I am to be 

weyed through the night on my way to Co- 
logne, so as to reach that town before the hour 


ef noon; the conductor and his employers must 
abide by the compact.” 

** Old Shylock,” burst out Egidi, ‘* so that you 
have your moneys to the hour you care not whose 
lives vou risk, even to your own child.” 

**'The God of us all knows that I do for the 


best,” responded the Jew, although with a shud- 
der and a deep sigh; ‘‘and, even for the love 
of the poor girl, we must go on.” 

All further expostulation, either soothing or 


insulting, seemed to have no effect on the ob- 
stinate old man. Master Rochus, the relic vend- 
or, who had been watching the result of the con- 
troversy with an eager interest in his small, dark 
eyes, and had uttered a low cry of disappoint- 
ment at the determination of the Jew, threat- 
ened, in a mild vow, the vengeance of the Virgin 
and all the holy saints at this tempting of Provi- 
dence on the suggestion of a vile unbeliever. 
But the humble malediction was of no avail. 

**'The effort was vain,” murmured the relic 
vendor, as he turned away, with a spasm of rage 
on his faee. ** But [ must on with him still, to 
prevent his arrival by all means!” and the pious 
man muttered what sounded more like a curse 
than a holy blessing. 

The conductor moved away to obey orders. 
It was evident throughout that Adrian had re- 
solved not to separate himself, on the journey, 
from the fair creature who had so quickly en- 
thralled him. Egidi, though he still swore lust- 
ily, was as evidently disinclined to be thought 
cowardly by remaining behind. In due time the 
whole party was again packed in; and the dili- 
ence rumbled onward on its journey. 

rhe night was indeed intensely cold. The 
old German diligence, as it struggled heavily on 
its way, looked, through the mist, like the fune- 
real chariot of the Winter King himself. The 
choked red light of the lantern, placed aloft in 
front, like a large demon cye, shed an unearth- 
ly halo arcund; and as unearthly was the aspect 
of the four horses, attached all abreast, snorting 
streams which looked, on this lurid night, like 
chilly fire. ‘The postillion, perched on his low 
box, had crouched together, as if to present as 
small a superficies as possible to the cold, and 
wore the aspect of a dark, toad-coachman of this 
demon carriage. ‘The passengers seemed chilled 
into silence. Lorenz, the conductor, shrank from 


e 


his uncongenial companion in the coupé, the relic 
vendor of Treves, as froma noisome thing. From 
time to time alone he tried to peer into the dark- 


ness, sO as to ascertain the nature of the road; 
and only once, in answer to repeated questions 
trom Master’ Rochus, whose nervous twitchings 
displayed his own anxieties, did he vouchsafe 
the answer that their greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from the increase of the swollen wa- 
ters and the floating masses of ice, which might 
have accumulated since the diligence last passed 








that way. In the interior, the silence was only 
broken by the snoring of Master Egidi, who, 
after grumbling about the best places being given 
to ‘abominable unbelievers,” had yielded to the 
influence of the Affenthaler, and fallen asleep. 
From time to time the old Jew shivered, as 
much from nervous apprehensions as from cold ; 
and his fair companion might have been con- 
sidered lifeless, had. she not occasionally bent 
forward to arrange the disturbed wrappings of 
the suffering old man. ‘The faint light within 
the carriage failed to reveal the stare of Adrian’s 
eyes, fixed on the pretty form of the girl before 
him, who was evidently the object of his ardent 
admiration; and, but for an ill-suppressed sigh 
now and then, he might have been considered 
lifeless also. Yet, silent as it was, the heavy 
vehicle contained its own little living world of 


| passions, interests, emotions, and cares. 


Presently, the diligence began to tumble heay- 
ily down a gradual descent. Lorenz, the con- 
ductor, bent eagerly forward. He could see but 
little; but he felt that there was a struggling and 
striving among the horses as they gained the bot- 
tom. Now came the splashing of water. The 
road was inundated. For this he was prepared ; 
but the anxious question in his mind was as to 
the force and depth of the flood. He called to 
the postillion to ask whether he could see the 
railings of a bridge. ‘The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

‘*Once over that cursed strip of land beyond, 
and we are safe, thunder and cannon!” he bawled. 
‘*On! man; and take care of the bridge!” 

Again a struggle and a plunge—and the vehicle 


_ moved forward with unsteady, swaying move- 


ment. Lorenz could just distinguish the rail- 
ings of the wooden bridge, which erossed a side 
stream, generally narrow and scanty. A dull, 
grating sound indicated that the ce was 
on the bridge. The wooden structure swayed-— 
the railings tottered. Was the bridge so weak- 
ened by the force of the stream during the last 
hours that it would break beneath them? ‘This 
apprehension was felt by all except the sleeping 
Egidi. A heavy groaning sound—a crash—an- 
other plunge—another crash, more awful still! 
The diligence shook fearfully, then seemed to 
find a firmer support. It had reached the op- 
posite side: but the bridge had given way behind 
it. .A few spars of shattered railing, on the side 
the carriage had reached, were all that was vis- 
ible. Again the diligence moved on—shook 
once more—then stopped entirely. ' 

Lorenz called again to the driver, but his voice 
was deadened by the war of waters around. 
Without further reflection he the door 
of the coupé and sprang out. He stood nearly 
up to his middle in water. To his horror he found 
that the flood was rushing fiercely against him. 
The mighty stream seemed to have turned back 
upon itself. The horses could stem it with their 
burden no more. 

The conductor’s intimate knowledge of every 
portion of the road caused him to be at once 
aware of the precarious position in which the car- 
riage had been placed. ‘The spot on which it had 
been checked by the force of the flood was the 
upper end of a low strip of land skirting the river, 
and severed from the precipitous mountain by a 
small stream. Lorenz knew that this passage 
was sometimes inundated in the flooding seasons, 
but seldom or never to the extent of the present 
occasion. Could they have reached the other end, 
where the road again rose, all would have been 
well; but, as far as could be judged in the wild 
confusion of the waters, some accumulation of ice- 
blocks further down the stream had caused it to 
flow back on itself. ‘To advance seemed im 
sible—all retreat had been cut off by the breaking 
of the bridge—on every side they were hemmed 
in. The first feeling of the conductor was one 
of utter despair. An icy chill ran through him. 
Some of the lesser ice-blocks drove against him, 
as though eager to make him prisoner. ‘The dan- 
ger to all of being frozen to death before they 
could be extricated shot through his brain. 

Meanwhile the passengers became by degrees 
aware of the precarious position in which the 
were placed. Rochus, the relic vendor, shoo 
in every limb, cursed the mission on which he 
was engaged and all its agents, blasphemed his 
Maker, and then, in strange contrast, tore some 
of his so-called relics from his tray, and prayed 
to the saints for his deliverance, in agony of mind. 
In the interior the scene, if not one of such clam- 
orous and selfish ir, was scarcely less agita- 
ted. The fair girl, of the cold, press- 
ed her hands on her aged fellow-traveler, and en- 
treated him to be ‘‘of comfort;” while the old 
Jew, more preoccupied it would seem with the 
weight upon his mind than the thought of self- 
preservation, shrieked clamorously and ceaseless- 
ly, ** They must goon! they must!” 

Adrian was occupied only with the object of 
his admiration, begged her to trust to his protec- 
tion, and swore, like a true, ardent lover in so sore 
a strait, to rescue her or die. He would have 
sprung from the carriage had not Lorenz entreat- 
ed him to refrain from such a useless step until 
some means could be devised for their liberation. 

Egidi, now fully roused from his half-drunken 
sleep, poured forth a torrent of furious reproaches 
against the head of the ‘‘ unbelieving and accursed 
Jew,” whose obstinacy and love of usurious gain 
had plunged them, spite of warning, into so fear- 
ful a predicament. 

The only means that Lorenz could devise were 
that the postillion should unharness one of the 
horses, mount it, wade through the flood until he 
reached the higher ground, gallop to the nearest 
village down the stream, and obtain assistance in 
boats. With difficulty,@umbed as were their 
hands, and with movements impeded by the accu- 
mulating ice-blocks, was this task at last achieved 
by conductor and postillion. As the horse and 
rider disappeared in the mist a fresh gleam of 
hope glimmered in the mind of Lorenz. Butthe 
gleam was but a flash, extinguished speedily in 
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the utter darkness of despair. Spite of the roar- 
ing of the stream, the shouts of the unhappy pos- 
tillion were heard, to give notice he was sur- 
rounded by ice-blocks, and frozen in, unable to 
advance or return. With his clothes now freez- 
ing to his body, and cracking in rents at every 
movement, Lorenz now contrived to climb upon 
the roof of the diligence and shout for succor— 
futile as he could not but feel the attempt must be. 

In this —— task he was assisted by Mas- 
ter Egidi, who, with all his coarseness, had a 
reckless courage and a love of desperate adven- 
tures, and had climbed upon the roof. 

From time to time Adrian, though unwilling 
to leave the fair girl, joined in the shouts; while 
she, poor child, heeded little the words of her ad- 
mirer, and was wholly absorbed in the sufferings 
of the old man, who now lay huddled together, 
an inert and groaning mass. ‘The postillion’s 
horn, too, was blown; but this ringing note of 
alarm came more fitfully and faintly presently— 
then ceased altogether. Above all the clamor 
might be heard the piteous and discordant groan- 
ings of the horses, battered by the ice - blocks 
whirling around them, and evidently freezing to 
death. At last another dull.sound reached the 
ears of the unhappy beings imprisoned in their 
narrow cell of death; it was that of distant can- 
non. ‘They knew it was the usual warning given 
to travelers on such occasions; bat to them the 
warning was already yain. The energies of the 
men were becoming weaker and weaker, numbed 
as they were more and more by the intense cold 
which threatened to deaden t soon to life- 
lessness. 

But there was a more immediate danger still. 
Masses of ice rushed round the devoted carriage, 
like demons sent by the Ice-King to claim their 

, and, as they clashed, climbed higher and 
Biber on the vehicle, as though they were living 
. The inundation, then, was rising! It 

was only too true. The waters oozed, and gush- 
ed, and hissed into the vehicle beneath the aper- 
ture of the door. Soon they flooded the floor, 
and now were rising little by little within. ‘The 
coach tottered and shook in its whole mass, as 
if bending before the stream. In a short time 
they might be swept away. Adrian contrived 
to raise the Jew to a crouching position on the 
seat, where his fair companion knelt as best she 
chafing his hands. The young man would 
fain have despoiled himself of all his wrappings 
to bestow greater warmth on the object of her 


}-sOlicitude ; but these intentions she gently though 
 fimmly repulsed. 


Within, all passed in the silence of suffering 

ion ; while to their ears came the altern- 

ate curses, and ing prayers of the despair- 
ing rélic vendor. ‘And still the waters rose slow- 
ly and steadily—now quiet, but not less fatal— 
now hissing and bubbling through the apertures, 
in gurgling sounds, as if full of the last stifled 
sobs of drowning men—sucked backward and for- 
ward, as the carriage swayed—but slowly rising 
ever. The situation of the two men on the roof, 
although they did not feel so keenly the lingering 


| horrors of approaching death by drowning, was 


perhaps more immediately precarious. In spite 
of their incessant movements, to impart some 
warmth to their frames, they both felt that they 
could not long contend against their invisible 
but deadly enemy. With their last failing 
strength they joined in shouting aloud. The 
only sound returned was the boom of the can- 
non. ‘The lingering dawn broke faintly and 
slowly around the doomed coach at last. A fine 
snow was falling. A dull, gray view of a sea of 
ice was gradually revealed. The horses were 
there, rigid, frozen erect in their positions. In 
the nearest distance a dark mass showed where 
the postillion sat, a frozen statue on his frozen 
horse. Around the coach the waters still rose 
more and more. 

With the dawn sundry groups of various per- 
sonages from ‘he neighboring villages had assem- 
bled in different spots on the heights above, not 
far from the place where the diligence had been 
hemmed in. A humble Providence had been 
astir that night, in the shape of Lieschen, the 
pretty daughter of the inn-keeper. She could 
not forget the pale face of that fair, delicate girl, 
exposed to the rigors of the cold, and evident 
dangers of the journey; and at last she declared 
to Hans, her sweet-heart, who came to say a last 
** good-night” to her, that she would never look 
upon his face again if he did not immediately 
take to prevent a catastrophe. So poor 

however unwillingly, was obliged 
to pursue a night-journey down the stream, by 
those by-roads on the heights known to the in- 
habitants of the district. He gave the alarm all 
along the mountain of the possible dangers to 
the diligence. ‘Ihe population were already 
aroused by the sound of the warning cannon; 
in their eyes the diligence was a sort of holy ark, 
as a thing of government creation and superin- 
tendence. It was speedily ascertained that no 
intelligence had been h of the revered vehicle 
beyond the low, narrow strip of road, known to 
be already considerably flooded. 

Before break of day a crowd of men, and even 
women and children, were assembled on the 
heights above. ‘The fine snow had ceased to 
fall, but a mist still hung over the river, like the 
steam of a gigantic caldron. The little masses 
of people shouted also, and blew their cow-horns, 
but no answer was returned. Presently the mist 
swept away, and the cry came that the glimpse 
of some dark object below had been seen. Again 
a parting of the mist, and a considerable portion 
of the river came to view. A louder shout pro- 
claimed that the dark mass of the diligence was 
visible below. The detached masses now con- 
gregated on the promontory of rock overhanging 
the spot where was the i Means of 
rescuing the unhappy travelers were discussed. 
The masses of ice prevented the access of boats. 
But presently ropes were brought, and several 





sturdy fellows were lowered down the steep rock 


with planks and ladders. All was animation, 
excitement, and interest. Some of the men were 
soon seen, from above, plunging almost un to 
their arm-pits in the icy tide. Again the mist 
swept over the scene, and all was doubt and 
lamentation. Long seemed the moments of 
suspense, At length came a noise of shouting, 
and directions to those upon the heights to.su- 
perintend the action of the ropes. Now, at last, 
a man was raised to the level of the earth; he 
bore in his arms a fair girl, seemingly utterly 
lifeless. Surrounded by women and children, 
she was borne away to the largest house in the 
village. Luckily, the parish priest was not with- 
out sufficient store of medical knowledge for the 
treatment of such sufferers. In a few minutes 
all that was necessary for resuscitation was pro- 
vided. Lain upon the bed of an inner room, 
the girl soon opened her eyes to life: her first 
inquiry was for her aged companion; and she 
strove to rise. The old Jew was now likewise 
borne in, and placed upon a rude sofa: he, too, 
was completely lifeless. The face of Adrian ap- 
peared for a moment at the door: he gazed wild- 
ly around him, as if scarcely able to collect his 
benumbed faculties; but he heard the words, 
** She lives,” and resigned himself to the hands 
of those who hospitably cared for him, and placed 
him on the mattress spread in the outer room. 
Egidi was there. His first impulse on entering 
the house had been to open his mouth, with a 
drinker’s instinct: and liquid had been poured 
down with wonderful effect. Lorenz still strove 
to stand upon his feet, and laughed and cried 
hysterically: the sturdy old soldier was wholly 
overcome. For the postillion alone fears were 
entertained; his frozen state seemed to have 
stopped the whole current of life. In the kitch- 
en, held down on his mattress almost by force, 
raved the relic vendor of Treves. Terror had 
evidently rendered him light-headed. He 
screamed incoherent words. Now he cried, 
**Stop him! let him not get on to Cologne!” and 
then again, with an air of triumph on his face— 
‘* Praised be the Saints! It is done! it is done! 
—the recreant Jew will not be there in time!” 

Egidi was the first to recover his strength, 
although his complexion remained of the redness 
of beet-root. Fortunately for his peace of mind, 
the only glass that was at hand was the glass 
which was being filled with brandy. 

‘*Thunder and lightning!” he shouted, with 
all the exuberance of energy restored to a lusty 
frame, ‘‘here’s to the good genius of the house 
of Hohenfels. The last of the illustrious race 
will not have perished like a frozen cock-sparrow 
on a dunghill!” 

At the same moment, his fair traveling com- 
panion had opened the inner door to request him 
to moderate his noisy manner, as the reviving 
old man had sunk into a heavy slumber. She 
started at the words of Egidi, and, staggering 
forward, begged a few words with him. Adrian, 
who had raised himself from his mattress on his 
elbow on her entrance, th“ught that hig brain 
must be under the delusion of delirium, as he 
watched the eager and animated colloquy between 
his friend, who had, dufing the journey, shown 
nothing but repugnance to the sweet girl, and 
the object of his intense admiration. The con- 
ference, hurried as it was, appeared long; and 
—did his eyes deceive him? surely the burly 
student had caught the lovely being in his arms! 
He started up, still doubting his own sight. But 
scarcely less was his surprise when Egidi cried 
aloud, with fervor, ‘‘So help me Heaven, I will 
do it!” and ran out of the house, while the girl 
disappeared into the inner room, ‘It must be 
all a delusion,” Adrian thought. He sat up to 
collect his senses. No! he was not mad with 
the sufferings he had undergone. It was with 
the clear possession of his senses that he saw 
Egidi again enter the house hurriedly, knock at 
the inner door, receive a heavy packet from the 
hands of the fair girl, as she appeared, impress 
a kiss upon her forehead, and then again rush 
frantically from the house. He sprang up, and 
tottered after his friend. He heard the sound 
of a galloping horse upon the frosty ground as 
he reached the door of the house. On the road 
he caught sight of Egidi, tearing along on horse- 
back in a mad career. Bewildered, mystified, 
and with strange sentiments of jealousy raging 
in his heart, Adrian fell back on his mattress in 
a sort of swoon. 

The day was far advanced when Adrian awoke, 
to find himself in the arms of the priest, who held 
his wrist. 

“You will do now,” said the old gentleman; 
** you only want food.” 

‘* But what did it all mean? Explain!” said 
Adrian, still confused. 

But the priest only shook his head, and again 
felt the young man’s pulse. Adrian saw that he 
was not comprehended. He inquired after his 
fellow-travelers then. The Jew was still in a 
very prostrate state, weeping and refusing to be 
comforted; although the girl sat by his side, 
assuring him that all would be well. She her- 
self was much restored, but evidently troubled 
in mind. Adrian was still a prey to the most 
conflicting feelings, compounded of doubt, anx- 
iety, eympathy, Jealousy, and fear of having be- 
stowed his tions on a woman who had so 
quickly shown an undue familiarity with another 
man, and that woman a Jewess, when the object 
of his thoughts entered the room. He mastered 
himself sufficiently to ask, with an air of polite- 
ness, how was her father. 

**Barnabas, of Cologne, is not my father,” 
she answered, with a smile; ‘only a good old 
friend, who deserves a father’s title for the care 
he has long bestowed on me. It is not altogeth- 
er unselfishly that I would now repose some con- 
fidence in you. I need a friend, such as you 
have shown yourself in the past night of heavy 
trial, with whom to speak of all my anxious 
doubts and fears. Will Baron Adrian von Stein- 





berg listen to me?” 
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“You know my name?” exclaimed Adrian, 
still more bewildered. 

**T learned it from your friend. It is that of 
one with whom, however distantly connected, I 
muy claim some relationship.” 

l'o the astonished Adrian the girl now told all 
her history. Did he know that unhappy Count 
Hohenfels, who had been accused of high treason, 
and had lived long in exile? Yes, was Adrian’s 
answer’, his story had been in every mouth: he 
was his companion’s father. She was Helmina 
von Hohenfels. 

The tafe, though told with much detail, may 
thus be succinctly repeated : 

**Count Rudolf von Hohenfels had been 
thronghout life the opponent of the Jesuits; and 
in all his views he had been abetted and support- 
ed by his friend and patron, the Emperor Leo- 
pold. But he had excited the virulent hatred 
of the powerful Jesuit party. ‘The Emperor 
stood too high to be reached at once by the 
manceuvres of these wily foes: but Count Ho- 
heniels became a doomed man. The extrava- 
gence of his father, and a considerable amount 
of carelessness on his own part, had greatly in- 
volved the property of the Count. ‘To relieve 
himself of his temporary difficulties he had con- 
trived to raise a large sum upon the mortgages 
of his estates; but, in effecting this negotiation, 
the Count had not been aware that cunning eyes 
had been upon all his movements, and that the 
mortgage had fallen into the hands of his enemies, 
the Jesuits. Not content with this hold upon 
their active adversary, however, the party had 
Inid their nets around the unwary Hohenfels, 
with such sdroitness of intrigue that they were 
able to bring against him a charge of high trea- 
son, with sume fair semblance of truth. But the 
Count had been warned by his friend, the Em- 
peror, of this accusation, and, until measures to 
prove his innocence could be taken, had been 
counseled flight and concealment. The unhap- 
py man had been for some few years a widower ; 
but a child, a daughter, remained to him; and 
he feared to make the poor little delicate girl a 
partner of his flight. Some years previously the 
Count hat been able to render an important 
service to » persecuted Jew; and Barnabas had 
sworn « life-long devotion to his benefactor. To 
this faithful and secret friend the Count had con- 
fided his child. Years went by before the inno- 
cence of the exiled Hohenfels could be proved. 
By the active measures of Leopold the Jesuit 
party had been considerably weakened; a con- 
federate had betrayed their manceuvres. The 
falsehood of the aecusation was patent; and the 
Count was recalled. But a revenge was still in 
the hands of his adversaries. The hour for the 
foreclose of the mortgage had arrived. If the 
Count escaped the fate prepared for him, at all 
events his estates would pass into the hands of 
the adverse part’ No time was to be lost to 
rescue the estates vy payment of the debt. The 
funds were raised. The Count hastily sent his 
instructions to old Sarnabas to depart for Co- 
lugne, with the moneys and papers for the release, 

and pay off the mortgage before the close of the 
last day. For this purpose the Jew had depart- 
ed with his young charge from Mayence—where 
he had sought a residence with Helmina—to Co- 
logne; and hence the poor faithful old man’s 
agony lest he should not arrive in time. The 
catastrophe of the past night had ruined all his 
hopes. He lay prostrate upon his couch, groan- 
ius that all was lost, that his benefactor would 
be ruined, and nothing was left him but to die. 
Bur at this hour of despair Helmina von Hohen- 
fels had discovered in Egidi the orphaned son 
of her father’s younger brother, and her own 
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| been explained; and Egidi, who, coarse as he 
was, had a brave heart, had ridden on, intend- 
ing to take relays of post-riding horses on his 
way, with the papers and moneys in his posses- 
sion, and strive to reach Cologne in time to pre- 
vent the foreclosing of the fatal 2 

But still all was doubt and anxiety. Would 
Fgidi, weakened as he was by the miseries of 
that fearful night, be able to reach the house of 
the Cologne man-of-law in time? ‘The terror 
of failure was in the minds of all. 

Poor old Barnabas whimpered and lamented ; 
and Helmina von Hohenfels trembled for the 
fortunes of her father, whom she was so soon 
to press in her arms, after years of separation. 
And thus the day passed in that village house. 
Rochus, meanwhile, was in a state of high fever. 
From his mad ravings, and his muttered words 
in his more lucid intervals, it had soon been re- 
vealed to the priest, and subsequently to Adrian 
and Helmina, that the relic vendor had been 
employed by the agents of the Jesuit party to 
prevent, at any price, the arrival of Barnabas, 
the Jew, at Cologne. Providence had destined 
that both the Jew and the spy should equally be 
prevented in the prosecution of their intents. 
But had not the enemy still triumphed ? 

The day was far advanced on the morrow, and 
no Egidi had appeared. ‘The suspense was hard 
to bear. At length the sound of a galloping 
horse. Presently the frantic messenger rushed 
into the room: he flung the title-deeds on the 
table, uttered a yell of triumph, staggered, and 
fell. He had fainted. Poor old Barnabas quick- 
ly found strength enough to know that the estates 
of his benefactor had. been saved. 

It is only necessary further to record that 
Helmina was soon restored to her father—that, 
in due course of time, Adrian von Steinberg 
called himself the Count’s son-in-law—that cous- 
in Egidi drank profound healths to the bride 
and bridegroom on the occasion of the wedding 
—that the old Jew lived to fondle his benefac- 
tor’s grandchildren—and that Rochus, the relic 
vendor, became the inmate of a,miserable mad- 
house. By-the-way, it may be as well to men- 
tion, that the anniversary of that day in February 
was always kept in the family of Hohenfels as 
one of thanksgiving for escape from death, when 
frozen in. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue question is often asked with painful solicitude, 
what climate is best for consumptive invalids? The 
answers given are puzzling!y diverse, and must al- 
ways be so, since the climate best adapted to the needs 
of a consumptive person must in general be a matter 
of experiment in each individual case. It is, however, 
acommon and sensible opinion that relief is most 
likely to be procured by eome change of air—that is, 
if the disease has not progressed too far. To take a 
very feeble invalid away from home is usually danger- 
ous. Within a few years past many Eastern physi- 
cians have recommended Minnesota as a favorable 
place of residence for those threatened with lung dis- 
eases. Many have been permaneutly benefited by the 
climate. Others have continued to waste away. Min- 
nesota is by no means a warm country. The ther- 
mometer is said to fall frequently thirty and gorty de- 
grees below zero in the winter; but the air is pure, 
dry, and still, and one does not feel the intense cold as 
in places of the same temperature where high, damp 
winds prevail. March and April are, as in most sec- 
tions, trying months. It is said, moreover, that those 
who regain health by going to Minnesota need tostay 
there in order to render the cure permanent. Nassau, 
on New Providence, one of the Bahama Islands, is a 
favorite resort for those threatened with pulmonary 
complaints. A voyage of about four days takes one 
to this city. Fruits, such as oranges, bananas, and 
cocoa-nuts abound; but the special attraction is the 
equable temperature, which enables a person whose 








cousin. ‘To him the situation of things had 


lungs are affected to keep constantly out of doors. 
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No such thing as a fire-place or stove is ever required 
for warmth. There are no damp, cold winds, no sud- 
den changes in the atmosphere. The thermometer 
seldom falls below sixty-two degrees in what is called 
winter, nor is the heat so excessive in sammer as it 
sometimes is in New York. It is the genial climate 
which draws invalids to the city of Nassau. 

The prophets are against Louis Napo) most de- 
cidedly. They have been looking up dates of import- 
ant events; and have drawn the following curious 
parallel between the present Emperor of France and 
Louis Philippe. Those who attach significance to co- 
incidences may be interested in solving the arithmet- 
ical problems: 








Louis Philippe ascended the throne..... .1830 
Was born......... secccece 1778 
enh. cecceccege 
hey were married ........ 
1830 1830 
1 1 1 
7 7 8 
7 8 0 
8 2 - 9 
1848 1848 1548 
The year of banishment. 


™ Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor ....1852 
Votu........ * ooscue 





1952 1862 1852 
1 
~ 8 8 
0 2 5 
8 6 8 
1869 1369 1869 
To be dethroned. 


The Liederkranz Ball, held in the Academy of Music 
last week, was so numerously attended, that the large 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
costumes were elegant, and generally in excellent 
taste. A significant feature of this ball, which dis- 
tinguishes it from many others which have been given 
this season, was the absence of objectionable persons. 
Thé committee were so particular that one mask who 
appeared in a rather indecorous toilet was politely re- 
quested to withdraw. 

The trial trips of the Elevated Railway, which has 
been constructed on Greenwich Street, from Court- 
land Street to the Battery, appear to have given great 
satisfaction. The cars are drawn by an endleds chain, 
and every part of the machinery seems to have been 
designed with a view of rendering accidents impossi- 
ble. The chain is worked by a pair of oscillating en- 
gines. It is proposed to extend this railway to Thir- 
tieth Street, to connect with the Hudson River Rajl- 
road trains. 

A standard heading to one column in our daily pa- 
pers continues to be “‘ The Rogers Murder.” New de- 
velopments of various kinds appear from time to time, 
but they seem to have no important bearing on the 
case. The mystery is still mysterious at the time of 
this writing, though something new, startling, and 
even decisive may “‘turn up” any day. There are 
some cases on record as strangely dark as this; but 
crime of such a nature is generally brought to light, 
and it is believed that the old adage, ‘‘ Murder will 
out,” will prove true in this instance. 

Will not some genius invent a machine for com- 
posing editorials, interesting stories, and the like? 
In this progressive age somebody really should ander- 
take todo it! It would scarcely be more difficult than 
to design a mathematical contrivance for adding fig- 
ures in so simple a manner as Mr. C. H. Webb has 
done. His ‘Adding Machine” works in a wonder- 
fully intelligent manner, and will give a most agreea- 
ble rest to the brains of those whose lives are often 
harassed by puzzling figures. 

The dangers of the sea have been unusually great 
during the present winter. Seldom has the Atlantic 
Ocean been visited by so many violent storms, and 
some terrible marine disasters are the consequence. 
That so many vessels have been able to. outride the 
furious elements and bring their passengers safe to 
port, is a matter of devout thankfulness, 

In an essay read at a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences the author stated that mannfac- 
turers of silk are in the habit of fixing a large quanti- 
ty of coloring matter, sometimes as much as 300 per 
cent. of the whole weight, on silk subjected to the 
dyeing process—a practice which must be injurions 
to its quality. Some silk charged with foreign mat- 
ter to the amount of 150 per cent., having been sub- 
jected to a temperature of 239° Fahrenheit, it Jost 22 


per cent. of water. One end of a sample thus Lieuied 
caught fire even before it was taken from the su 
and the whole burst into a blaze immediately after. 
A second sample did not ignite when it was brought 
out, but emitted sparks which threatened to break 
out into a flame. The material, being perfectly dry, 
absorbed moisture so rapidly when exported to the air 
as to cause an immense increase of temperature, 

A curious story is reported from Washington. 
Among the appropriations recently asked from Con- 
gress was one for paying the Superintendent of the 
Crypt. Nobody knew any thing about the Crypt. 
Investigation showed that, soon after General Wash- 
ington died, Congress provided for the constraction 
of a vault under the Capitol, to ve called the Crypt, 
in which his remains were to be deposited. A light 
was to be kept burning near it, and a Superintendent 
was appointed to watch it, as he has been doing daily 
for the last fifty years! Meantime, Washington's body 
was not dey osited there, and every body, Congrees in- 
cluded, forgot that any such thing was in existence. 
The only memoria! that exists to keep the memory 
of the affair alive has been the annual appropriation 
for the Superinteadent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has isened stringent 
orders to prevent the killing of fur seals ip Alaska. 
A military force is to be stationed on the islands of 
St. Paul and St. George, in Bering’s Sea, and a steam- 
er will cruise in their neighborhood. The scals fre- 
quent in numbers only these islands, and their habits 
and timidity are such as to make necessary the atmost 
caution in dealing with them, or they would be epeedi- 
ly driven from the Territory. Every proceeding like- 
ly to frighten the animale is prohibited; but if the 
stoppage of seal-hunting causes want among the na- 
tives, food will be furnished them by Government. 
Strict regulations are to be enforced until Congress 
shall make provision by law permitting the animals 
to be killed. 

General Grant maintains his characteristic reticence 
even toward ladies, who, faucying perhaps that they 
can find a weak spot, appeal to his gallantry. “Gen- 
eral,” remarked a lady to him not long ago, “I am 
dying to know who are to be im the Cabinet!" “ Aro 
you?” was the composed rejoinder. ‘ Yes," she re- 
peated, “I am dying with curiosity!" “ That's just 
what Mrs. Grant says!” wus the cool reply of the 
General. 

Every one who writes about tea and coffee nowa- 
days—and there are not a few who find a good deal to 
say about them—gives « new recipe for making those 
beverages, which he thinks is the only really good one 
extant. It is somewhat amusing as well as puzzling 
to read the various methods, which are each one the 
“best.” The latest directions we have een are these: 
“Tn point of strength it is found experimentally that 
infusions of tea and coffee are strong enough when 
about two and a half tea-spoonfuils of tea or two ounces 
of freshly-roasted coffee are infused in boiling water.” 
Boiling water! How much, pray? A gill, ora gallon, 
or what other quantity ? 

Chicago is to have a mammoth hotel. A company 
has been incorporated, styled the Interoveanic Hotel 
Company, which, with a capital of two million dollara, 
and many enterprising leaders, will Gunbiless accom- 
plish something excellent in the hotel line, 

The Chinese language is peculiar in construction 
and inflections. An American missionary lately ask- 
ed for a hammer, and had a shuttle-cock brought to 
him. Another, demanding a beef-steak, wae supplicd 
with three sheep-tails; <A third applied for some can, 
dy, and received a rusty old hatchet. 

Do children ever feel cold when they are doing what 
they like to do, is a question suggested by the recent 
case of a little fellow. Hie was crying bitterly with 
the cold when he was told by his mother to remain in 
the house. To insure compliance with her demands 
she removed the youngster’s boots. He was discov- 
ered an hour Jater merrily coasting barefooted along 
the snow. 

It is reported that Queen Isabella has remarked 
that if she had known Paris was such a pleasant p!ace 
to live in she would have abdicated long ago. Her 
apartments in her new Parisian mansion are spacious 
and gorgeous. She goes out but little, except for her 
daily promenade at the Bois de Boulogne. She usu- 
ally spends her evenings at home reading, writing, 
or receiving callers, Of corse numerous visitors en- 
deavor to gain access to her, but all are not admit- 
ted. Isabella is a fond mother. Her son, the Prince 
of Asturias, is said to be a pleasant boy, lively aad 
keen. He is ten years old, and seems to like Pawis. 
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MAP OF CUBA AND THE ADJACENT isLA Us, 
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THE CUBAN RE 

Tue determination of the Spgnia 
not only against the insurgents but 
retary SeEwaRp’s tempting offas, i 
ernment has not lost its spirit gel 
indicates the value which Spaigl set: 
dependency. 

Our latest advices from ‘Cul sh 
no means suppressed, but that fhe : 
ing into the hitherto undistarb4j w 
The best evidence that could ba fur 
the insurrection is to be found§n tl 
for its resistance. Not only ihve 
imported from Spain, while thojpsan 
the Government is also organiz{ bg 0 
partly for garrison duty and pay f 
La Cabana, the strongest fortrgss it 
volunteers in order that the regdlar ¢ 
fuegos. This does not look ‘ if t 
tranquillity, or as if the insunpetio 
proportions of a local riot. Tie re 
supplied with food, and in the oun 
ern Department can sustain afprolc 
difficulty is the insufficient supgly of 

The result of this conflict wal de 
affairs shall take in Spain. Iffhie I 
without revolution, followed bythe: 
then the entire force of the Gowmnme 
the Cuban rebels. In any eval sk: 
whether the island becomes ir 
colony. 

Havana, of which we publi 
of government (transferred frag§ Sat 
It is situated on a fine bay offghe 
population of over 130,000 acomfling 
well-informed persons estimaig@it a: 
walls of the city inclose an elli 
but more than twice that space{itsid 
ed with buildings. The streeire : 
palaces of the Captain-Generalffiid of 
plain edifices fronting on the Mhza ¢ 
** Fuente de la India,” or Ind Fou 
markable palms. The Customglouse 
is a spacious and solid structure is al 
formerly the Convent of San Hiiciscc 

Our illustrations of Havanalie eng 
by C. D. Frepricks, No. 108 @§lle de 
Cuba and the adjacent islandsg@il be 
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1 of the Spgniards to hold Cuba at any cost, 





























insurgentg but also in spite of any of Sec- |= 
apting offs, indicates that the home Gov- 


gether with its queen. It also 
sets upon her principal colonial 


its spirit 
hich Spaig 


from Cul show that the revolution is by 
, but that the spirit of rebellion is spread- 
undistarb@l western section of the island. 
at could bg furnished as to the strength of 
be found§n the magnitude of the means 
Not only Mave thousands of soldiers been 
_ while thofisands more are on the way, but 
30 Organizimg new battalions of volunteers, 
ity and pamly for active service in the field. 
igest fortyss in Havana, is garrisoned by 
at the regglar troops may proceed to Cien- 
10t look af if the island were restored to 
the insurmpction had been reduced to the 
| riot. ‘Tie revolutionists are abundantly 
nd in the @ountain fastnesses of the East- 
sustain arolonged conflict. ‘Their only 
icient supmly of arms. 

conflict wal depend upon the turn which 
pain. Iffhe Provisional Government be, 
lowed by@ither a monarchy or a republic, 
of the Gowfnment will be available against 
In any eviit slavery in Cuba is doomed, 
comes inggpendent or remains a Spanish 
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we publiga panoramic view, is the seat 
ferred frag Santiago de Cuba in 1550). 
ine bay offghe Gulf of Mexico, It has a 
),000 accafling to the census of 1853, but 
s estimag—it as high as 200,000. The ; 
se an elim of about 2000 by 1100 yards, i i 

hat space@Mtside of them is thickly cover- 7 ee | 
‘he stree@imre regular but narrow. The j a | L *£ 4 
i-Generalfind of the Intendant are large, : Lo t ’ ; ‘ yo rT il 
- on the za de Armas, in which is the ) ' . ae £3 a: 
” or Ind Fountain, surrounded by re- : 4 Ls . iy Gi ky, 
e Custonfilouse, fronting on the harbor, 
structure is also the deposit warehouse, 
of San Hifcisco. 

 Havanafife engraved from photographs 
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THE HELPLESS. 
vird beats her pinions on the snare ; 
ked talons tear; 

k and lone, 
pread when de 


Poor litt'e birds! 


arkness gathers ?— None. 


I's dog with age lies dead and cold; 
down upon the trembling fold; 

e crimson streak of sunset’s gone; 

the flock until the morning ?—None. 


i 
Poor little lambs! 


ither in the felon prison lies; 

other in the spital shuts her eyes; 

ger sickens; day is almost done; 

ches by the squalid cradle ?—None. 
Poor little babes! 


hur 


‘THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNWISHED-FOR PROMOTION. 


Tue morning after this brief intimation I at- 
tached myself to that department of the house 
whose business was to receive and reply to tele- 
graphic messages. I took that group of countries 
whose languages [ knew, and addressed myself 
to my task in right earnest. An occupation 
whose chief. feature is emergency will always 
possess 2 certain interest, but beyond this there 
Was not any thing attractive in my present pur- 
suit. A peremptory message to sell this, or buy 
that, to push on vigorously with a certain enter- 
prive, or tosuspend all action in another, would 
perl:aps form the staple of a day’s work. When 
jisasters occurred, too, it was their monetary 
feature alone was recorded. The fire that con- 
ztnmed a warehouse was told with reference to 
the shipwreck was related 





the amount insured ; 


by incidents that bore on the lost cargo, and the | 


damage incurred. Still, it was less monotonous 
than the work of the office, and I had a certain 
pride in converting the messages — sometimes 
parcly, sometimes totally unintelligible—into lan- 
ize that could be understood, that imparted a 
fair share of ambition to my labor. 

My duty was to present myself, with my book 
in which | had entered the dispatches, each even- 
jig, at supper-time, at Herr Ignaz’s house. He 
would be at table with his daughter when I ar- 
rived, and the interview would pass somewhat in 


this wise: Herr Oppovich would take the book 
from my hands without a word, or even a look 
t me, and the Fraulem, with a gentle bend of 
tl “td, but without the faintest show of more 
intimate greetiug, would acknowledge me. She 
would continue to eat as I stood there, as un- 


| 








nindful of me as though | were a servant. Hav- | 


T 
ine scanned the book over, he would hand it 
across to lis daughter, and then would ensue a 
few words in a whisper, after which the Friiulein 
would write opposite each message some word 
‘veply or of comment, such as, ** Already pro- 
vided for,” ** Further details wanted,” ** ‘Too 
late,’ or such like; but never more than a few 
ls, and these she would write freely, and only 
iting herself. The old man—whose mem- 
failed him more and more every day, and 
whose general debility grew rapidly—did no more 








aiice of them. 
ooked up, but if she did so, and if 
her eyes met mine, their expression was cold and 
alinost defiant; and thus, with a slight bend of 
the head, 1 would be dismissed. 

Nor was this reception the less chilling that, 
before I had weli closed the door, they would be 
in full conversation again, shoaving that my pres- 
ence it was which had inspired the constraint and 
reserve. These, it might be thought, were not 
very proud nor blissful moments to me; and yet 
they formed the happiest incident of my day, and 
I actually longed for the hour, as might a lover 
to meet his mistress. ‘lo gaze at will upon her 
pale and beautiful face, to watch the sunlight as 
it played upon her golden hair, which she wore 

in some fashion, perhaps, peculiar to her race 

in heavy masses of curls that fell over her back 
and shoulders; her hand, too, a model of sym- 
metry, and with the fingers rose-tipped, like the 

xlidesses of Homer, affected me as a spell; and 
{ have stood there unconsciously staring at it till 
warned by a second admonition to retire. 

Perhaps the solitude in which I lived helped 
to make me dwell more thoughtfully on this daily- 
recurring interview ; -for I went nowhere, I asse- 
ciated with no one, I dined alone, and my one 
brisk walk for health ind exercise I took by my- 
self. Wsen evening came, and the other clerks 
frequented the theatre, L went home to read, or 


she rarely 


as often to sit and think. 


"Sara tells me,” said the old man one day, 
when some rare chance had brought him to my 
office—** Sara tells me that you are suffering from 
yver-vonfinement, She thinks you look pale and 
worn, and that this constant work is telling on 


‘Far from it, Sir. I am both well and hap- 
py, and if I needed to be made happier, this 


thoughtful kindness would make me so,” 
‘Yes; she is very kind, and very thoughtful, 
but. as well as these, she is despotic,” said 


vith a faint laugh; ‘* and so she has decided 

you are to exchange with M. Marsac, who 

i be here by Saturday, and who will put you 
to all the details of his walk, He buys our 
tiuber for us in Hungary and Transylvania ; and 
Il enjoy a little rest from constant 





he too, \ 


Lak 
») offer an 


“ara savs you are a 


pposition to the plan. 

nough for traffic.” 

It is 2 business, too, that | suspect requires 
usight into the people and their ways.” 


** You can’t learn them younger, lad; and, as 


ooh weyuire it—iit least. 


ce at the answers and ned an accept- | 
In giving the book back to me | 





‘ Litmgarian, Sir,” began I, eager | 


quick learner, and will 
| 


| said this or iuat of my employers. 


all those we deal with are old clients of the house, 
you will not be much exposed to rogueries.” 

” ‘But if I make mistakes, Sir? If I involve 
you in difficulty and in loss?” 

“You'll repay it by zeal, lad, and by devotion, 
as we have seen you do here.’ 

He wavel his hand in adieu, and left me to 
my own thoughts. Very sad thoughts they were, 
as they told me of separation from her that gave 
the whole charm to my life. Sara’s manner to 
me had been so markedly cold and distant for 
some time past, so unlike what it had been at 
first, that I could not help feeling that, by order- 
ing me away, some evidence of displeasure was 
to be detected. ‘The old man [ at once excul- 
pated, for every day showed him less and less 
alive to the business of ‘*the House;” though, 
from habit, he persisted in coming down every 
morning to the office, and believed himself the 
guide and director of all that went on there. 

I puzzled myself long to think what I could 
have done to forfeit her favor. I had never in 
the slightest degree passed that boundary of def- 
erence that I was told she liked to enact from all 
in the service of the house. I had neglected no 
duty, nor, having no intimates or associates, had 
I given oppo! tunity to report of me that I had 
I scrutinized 
every act of my daily life, and suggested every 
possible and impossible cause for this coldness ; 
but without approaching a reason at all probable. 
While I thus doubted and disputed with myself 
the evening dispatches arrived, and among them 
a letter addressed to myself. It bore the post- 
mark of the town alone, with this superscription, 
** Digby Owen, Esq., at Messrs. Oppovich’s, Fi- 
ume.” I tore it open, and read: 

‘The address you wish for is, ‘ Lady Norcott, 
Sunday's Well, Cork, Ireland.’” 

The writing looked an English hand, and the 
language was English. ‘There was no date, nor 
any signature. Could it have been, then, that I 
had folded, and sealed, and sent on my letter— 
that letter I believed I had never written—with- 
out knowing it, and that the lawyer had sent me 
this reply, which, though long delayed, might 
have been postponed till he had obtained the | 
tidings it conveyed? At all events, I had got 
my dear mother’s address—at least, I hoped so. 
This point I resolved to ascertain at once, and 
sat down to write to her. It was a very flurried 
note I composed, though I did my very best to 
be collected. I told her how and where I was, 
and by what accident of fortune [ had come here; 
that I had reasonable hopes of advancemert, and, 
even now, had a salary which was larger than I 
needed. I was afraid to say much of what I 
wished to tell her, till I was sure my letter would | 
reach her; and [ entreated her to write to me by 
return of post, were it but a line. I need not say 
how many loves I sent her, nor what longings to 
be again beside her, to hold her hand, and hear 
her voice, and call her by that dearest of all the 
names affection cherishes. ‘*I am going from 
this in a few days into Hungary,” added I; ** but | 
address me here, and it shall be sent after me.” 

When I had finished my letter I again turned 
my thoughts to this strange communication, so 
abrupt and so short. How came it to Fiume, 
too? Was it enclosed in some other letter, and 
to whom? If posted in Fiume, why not written 
there? Ay; but by whom? Who could know 
that . had wished for my mother’s address? It 
Was a secret buried in my own heart. 

I suddenly determined I would ask the Frau- 
lein Sara to aid me in unraveling this mystery, 
which, of course, I could do without disclosing 
the contents of the note. I hurried off to the 
house, and asked if she would permit me to speak 
to her. 

“Yes. The Fraulein was going out; but, if 
my business was brief, she would see me.” 

She was in bonnet and shawl as I entered, and 
stood with one hand on a table, looking very 
calm, but somewhat haughty. 

‘**T beg your pardon, M. Owen,” said she, ‘if 
I say that I can only give you a few minutes, and 
will noi ask you even to sit down. If it be : 
matter of the oftice—” 

‘*No, mademoiselle, it is not a matter of the 
office.” 

‘**'Then, if it relate to your change of occupa- 
tion—” 

**No, mademoiselle, not even to that. It is a 
purely personal question. I have got a letter, 
with a Fiume post-mark on it, but without the 
writer's name; and I am curious to know if you 
could aid me to discover him. Would you look 
at the hand, and see if it be known to you?” 

** Pray excuse me, M. Owen. I am the stu- 
pidest of all people in reading riddles or solving 
difficulties. All the help I can give you is to say 
how I treat anonymous letters myself. If they 
be simply insults, I burn them. If they relate 
what appear to be matters of fact, I wait and 
watch for them.” 

Offendea by the whole tone of her manner, I 
bowed and moved toward the door. 

‘** Have you seen M. Marsac? I hear he has 
arrived.” 

**No, mademoiselle ; not yet.” 

‘When you have conferred and consulted with 
him your instructions are all prepared; and I sup- 
pose you are ready to start ?” 

** T shall be, mademoiselle, when called upon.” 

**T will say good-by, then,” said she, advane- 
ing one step toward me, evidently intending to 
offer me her hand; but I replied by a low, very 
low, bow, and retired. . 

I thought I should choke as I went down the 
stairs. My throat seemed to swell, and then to 
close up; and when I gained the shelter of the 
thick trees [ threw myself down on my face in 
the grass, and sobbed as if my heart was break- | 
ing. How I vowed and swore that I would tear 
every recollection of her from my mind, and 
never think more of her, and how her image 
ever came back clearer and brighter and more 
beautiful before me after each oath! 

















| the word Marsac they would open. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE MAN WHO TRAVELED FOR OUR HOUSE. 


As I sat brooding over my fire that samte even- 
ing my door was suddenly opened, and a large 
burly man, looming even larger from an im- 
mense fur pelisse that he wore, entered. His 
first care was to divest himself of a tall Astrakhan 
cap, from which he flung off some snow-flakes, 
and then to throw off his pelisse, stamping the 
snow from his great boots, which reached half- 
way up the thigh. 

** You see,” cried he at last, with a jovial air, 
“you see I come, like a good comrade, and 
make myself at home at once.” 

** I certainly see so much,” said I, dryly; ‘* but 
whom have | the honor to receive ?” 

** You have the honor to receive Gustave Mau- 
rice de Marsac, young man, a gentleman of Dau- 
phiné, who now masquerades in the character of 
first traveler for the respectable house of Hodnig 
and Oppovich.” 

‘*T am proud to make your acquaintance, M. 
de Marsac,” said I, offering my hand. 

‘* What age are you?” cried he, staring fixedly 
atme. ‘* You can't be twenty ?” 

‘“*No, I am not twenty.” 

** And they purpose to send you down to re- 
place me!” cried he; and he threw himself back 
in his chair, and shook with laughter. 

**T see all the presumption; but I can only 
say it was none of my doing.” 

‘*No, no; don’t say presumption,” said he, in 
a half-coaxing tone. ‘* But 1 may say it, with- 
out vanity; it is not every man’s gift to be able 
to succeed Gustave de Marsuc. May I ask for 
a cigar? ‘Thanks. A real Cuban I verily be- 
lieve. I finished my tobacco two posts from 
this, and have been smoking all the samples— 
pepper and hemp-seed among them—-since then.” 

** May I offer you something to eat ?” 

**You may if you accompany it with some- 
thing to drink. Would you believe it, Oppovich 
and his daughter were at supper when I arrived 
to report myself, and neither of them as much as 
said, Chevalier—I mean Mon. de Marsac—won’t 
you do us the honor to joinus? No, Old Ignaz 
went on with his meal—cold veal and a potato 
salad, I think it was; and the fair Sara exam- 
ined my posting-book to see I had made no de- 
lay on the road; but neither offered me even the 
courtesy of a glass of wine.” 

**T don’t suspect it was from any want of hos- 
pitality,” I began. 

**An utter want of every thing, mon cher. 
Want of decency; want of delicacy; want of 
due deference to a man of birth and blood. I 
1 see you are sending your servant out. Now, I 
beg, don’t make a stranger—don’t make what 
we call a ‘Prince Russe’ of me. A little quiet 
supper, and something to wash it down; good 
fellowship will do the rest. May I give your 
man the orders ?” 

** You will confer a great favor on me,” said I. 

He took my servant apart, and whispered a 
few minutes with him at the window. ‘‘‘T'ry 
Kleptomitz first,” said he aloud, as the man was 
leaving; ‘‘and mind you say M. Marsac sent 
you. Smart ‘ bursche’ you've got there. If you 
don’t take him with you hand him over to me.” 

**I will do so,” said I; **and am happy to 
have secured him a good master.” 

** You'll not know him when you pass through 
Fiume again. I believe there’s not my equal! in 
Europe to drill a servant. Give me a Chinese, 
an Esquimaux; give me a Hottentot, and in six 
months you shall see him announce a visitor, de- 
liver a letter, wait at table, or serve coffee, with 
the quiet dignity and the impassive steadiness of 
the most accomplished lackey. The three serv- 
ants of Fiume were made by me, and their for- 
tunes also. One has now the chief restaurant at 
Rome, in the Piazza di Spagna; the other is 
manager of the * Iron Crown Hotel,’ at Zurich ; 
he wished to have called it the ‘ Arms of Marsac,’ 
but I forbade him. I said, ‘ No, Pierre, no. ‘The 
De Marsacs are now traveling incog.’ Like the 
‘Tavanes and the Rohans, we have to wait and 
bide our time. Louis Napoleon is not immortal. 
Do you think he is?” 

** L have no reason to think so.” 

** Well, well, you are too young to take inter- 
est in politics; not but that J did at fourteen: I 
conspired at fourteen! I will show you a stilet- 
to Mazzini gave me on my birthday, and the 
motto on the blade was, ‘Au service du Roi.’ 
Ah, you are surprised at what I tell you. I hear 
you say to yourself, ‘ How the devil did he come 
to this place? what led him to Fiume?’ A long 
story that; a story poor old Dumas would give 
one of his eyes for. There’s more adventure, 
more scrapes by villainy, dangers, and death- 
blows generally, in the last twenty-two years ot 
my life—I am now thirty-six—than in all the 
Monte Christos that ever were written. I will 
take the liberty to put another log on your fire. 
What do you say if we lay the cloth? It will 
expedite matters a little.” 

** With all my heart. Here are all my house- 
hold goods,” said I, opening a little press in the 
wall, 

‘* And not to be despised, by any means. Show 
me what a man drinks out of, and I'll tell you 
what he drinks. When a man has got thin glass- 
es like these—a la Mousseline, as we say—his 
tipple is Bordeaux.” 

** I confess the weakness,” said I, laughing. 

“*It is my own infirmity, too,” said he, sigh- 
ing. ‘*My theory is, plurality of wines is as 
much a mistake as plurality of wives. Coquette, 
if you will, with fifty, but give your affections to 
one. If I am any thing, I am moral. What 
can keep your fellow so long? I gave him but 
two commissions.” 

** Perhaps the sliops were closed at this hour.” 

“If they were, Sir,” said he, pompously, *‘ at 
Ha, what 
do I see here—a piano? Am I at liberty to 
open it?” And without waiting for a reply he 





sat down, and ran his hands over the keys with 
masterly facility. As he flew over the octaves, 
and struck chords of splendid harmony [ could 
not help feeling an amount of credit in all his 
boastful declarations just from this one trait of 
real power about him. 

‘*T see you are a rare musician,” said I. 

**And it is what I know least,” said he; 
** though Flotow said one day, ‘If that rascal De 
Marsac takes to writing operas I'll never com- 
pose another.” But here comes the supper ;” 
and as he spoke my servant entered, with a small 
basket with six bottles in it, two waiters follow- 
ing him, bearing a good-sized tin box, with a 
charcoal fire beneath. 

**Well and perfectly done!” exclaimed my 
guest, as he aided them to place the soup on the 
table, and to dispose some hors d’ceuvre of an- 
chovies, caviare, ham, and fresh butter on the 
board. ‘I am sorry we have no flowers. I love 
a bouquet. A few camellias for color, and some 
violets for smell. ‘They relieve the grossness of 
the material enjoyments; they poetize the meal ; 
and if you have no women at table, mon cher, be 
sure to have flowers: not that I object to both 
together. ‘There, now, is our little bill of fare— 
a white soup, a deviled mackerel, some trufiles 
with butter, and a capon with stewed mush- 
rooms. Oysters they had not, not even those 
native shrimps they call scampi; but the wine 
will compensate for much: the wine is Reediger ; 
Champagne, with a faint suspicion of dryness. 
And as he has brought ice welll attack that 
Bordeaux you spoke of till it be cool enough for 
drinking.” 

As he rattled on thus it was not very easy 
for me to assure myself whether I was host or 
guest; but as I saw that this consideration did 
not distress Aim, I resolved it should not weigh 
heavily on me. 

**T ordered a ‘ compote’ of peaches with mar- 
aschino, Go after them and say it has been for- 
gotten.” And now, as he dismissed my servant 
on this errand, he sat down and served the soup, 
doing the honors of the board in all form. ‘* You 
are called—” 

“* Digby is my Christian name,” interrupted I, 
‘*and you can call me by it.” 

** Digby, I drink to your health; and if the 
wine had been only a little warmer, I'd say I 
could not wish to do so in a more generous fluid. 
No fellow of your age, however, knows how to 
air his Bordeaux; hot flannels to the caratte be- 
fore decanting are all that is necessary, and let 
your glasses also be slightly warmed. To sip 
such claret as this, and then turn one’s eyes to 
that Champagne yonder in the ice-pail, is like 
the sensation of a man who in his honey-moon 
fancies how happy he will be one of these days, 
‘en secondes noces.” Don’t you feel a sense of 
triumphant enjoyment at this moment? Is there 
not something at your heart that says, ‘ Hodnig 
and Oppovich, I despise you? To the regions I 
soar in you can not come! In the blue ether I 
have risen to, your very vision can not reach!’ 
Eh, boy, tell me this.” 

“*No; I don’t think you have rightly meas- 
ured my feelings. On the whole, | rather sus- 
pect I bear a very good will to these same peo- 
ple who have enabled me to have these com- 
forts.” 

**You pretend, then, to what they call gratr 
tude?” 

**T have that weakness.” 

**T could as soon believe in the heathen my- 
thology! I like the man who is kind to me 
while he is doing the kindness, and I could, if 
occasion served, be kind to him in turn; but to 
say that I could retain such a memory of the 
service after years that it would renew in me 
the first pleasant sensations it created, and with 
these sensations the good-will to requite them, 
is downright rubbish. You might as well tell 
me that I could get drunk simply by remember- 
ing the orgy I assisted at ten years ago.” 

*“*T protest against your sentiment and your 
logic too.” 

‘*Then we won't dispute the matter. 
talk of something we can agree upon. 
abuse Sara.” 

“* If you do, you'll choose some other place to 
do it.” 

“What, do you mean to tell me that you can 
stand the haughty airs and proud pretensions of 
the young Jewess ?” 

**T mean to tell you that I know nothing of 
the Fraulein Oppovich but what is amiable and 
good.” 

‘** What do I care for amiable and good! I 
want a girl to be graceful, well-mannered, pleas- 
ing, lively to talk and eager to listen. There 
now, don’t get purple about the cheeks and flash 
at me such fiery looks. Here's the Champagne, 
and we'll drink a bumper to her.” 

‘*Take some other name for your toast, or I'll 
fling your bottle out of the window.” 

**You will, will you?” said he, setting down 
his glass, and measuring me from head to fvot. 

“*T swear it.” 

“*T like that spirit, Digby: I'll be shot if I 
don’t,” said he, taking my hand, which I did 
not give very willingly, ‘‘ You are just what ! 
was some fifteen or twenty years ago—warm, 
impulsive, and headstrong. It’s the world—that 
vile old mill, the world—grinds that generous na- 
ture out of one! I declare I don’t believe thata 
spark of real trustfulness survives a man’s first 
mustaches—and yours are very faint, very faint 
indeed ; there's a suspicion of smut on the upper 
lip, and some small capillary flourishes along 
your cheek. That wine is too sweet. I'll re- 
turn to the Bordeaux.” 

“*T grieve to say I have no more than that 
bottle of it. It was some I bought when I was 
ili and threatened with ague.” 

** What profanation ! any thing would be good 
enough for ague. It is in a man’s days of vig- 
orous health he merits cherishing. Let us con- 
sole ourselves with Rosdiger. Now, boy,” said 
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he, as he cleared off a bumper from a large gob- 
let, “ I'll give you some hints for your future, far 
more precious than this wine, asitis. Gus- 
tave de Marsac, like Homer's hero, can give gold 
for brass, and instead of wine he will give you 
wisdom. First of all for a word of warning: 
don’t fall in love with Sara. It’s the popular er- 
ror down here to do so, but it’s a cruel mistake. 
That fellow that has the hemp trade here—what’s 
his name—the vulgar dog that wears mutton- 
chop whiskers, and fancies he’s English because 
he gets his coats from London? I'll remember 
oteen presently—he has ull his life been pro- 
posing for Stra, and begging off—as matters go 
well or ill with the House of Oppovich; and as 
he is a shrewd fellow in business, all the young 
men here think they ought to ‘go in’ for Sara 
too. 

I should say here, that however distasteful to 
me this talk, and however willingly I would have 
repressed it, it was totally out of my power to 
arrest the flow of words which, with the force of 
a swollen torrent, came from him. He drank 
freely, too, large goblets of Champagne as he 
talked, and to this, I am obliged to own, I looked 
as my last hope of being rid of him. I placed 
every bottle I possessed on the table, and light- 
ing my cigar, resigned r-yself, with what pa- 
tience [ could, to the result. 

‘“‘Am I keeping ydu up, my dear Digby?” 
cried he, at last, after a burst of abuse on Fi- 
ume and all that it contained that lasted about 
half an hour. 

‘**T seldom sit up so late,” was my cautious 
reply; ‘‘ but I must own I have seldom such a 
good excuse.” 

**You hit it, boy; that was well and truly 
spoken. As a talker, of the highest order of 
talk, I yield to no man in Europe. Do you re- 
member Duvergier saying in the Chambre, as 
an apology for being late, ‘ I dined with De Mar- 
sac ?”” 

**T can not say I remember that.” 

** How could you? You were an infant at the 
time.” Away he went after this into reminis- 
cences of political life—how deep he was in that 
S; nish marriage question, anc how it caused a 
breach—an irreparable breach—between Guizot 
and himself, when that woman, ‘* you know whom 
I mean, let out the secret to Bulwer. Of course, 
I ought not to have confided it to her. I know 
all that as well as vou can tell it me; but who is 
wise, who is guarded, who is self-possessed at all 
times ?” 

Not entirely trustful of what he was telling me, 
and little interested in it besides, I brought him 
back to Fiume, and to the business that was now 
about to be confided to me. 

“* Ah, very true; you want your instructions. 
You shall have them, not that you'll need them 
long, mon cher. Six months—what am I say- 
ing ?—three will see it all up with Hodnig and 
Oppovich.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” cried I, eagerly. 

“Just simply what I say.” It was not very 
easy for me to follow him here, but I could gath- 
ei, amidst a confused mass of self-glorification, 
prediction, and lamentation over warnings disre- 
garded, and such like, that the great Jew house 
of ** Nathanheimer” of Paris was the real head 
of the firm of Hodnig and Oppovich. ‘‘'The Na- 
thanheimers own all Europe and a very consider- 
able share of America,” burst he out. ‘“ You 
hear of a great wine-house at Xeres, or a great 
corn-merchant at Odessa, or a great tallow ex- 
porter at Riga. It’s all Nathanheimer! If a 
man prospers and shows that he has skill in busi- 
ness, they'll stand by him, even to millions. If 
he blunders, they sweep him away, as I brush 
away thatcork. There must be no failures with 
them, ‘'That’s their creed.” 

He proceeded to explain how these great po- 
tentates of finance and trade had agencies in every 
great centre of Europe, who reported to them 
every thing that went on, who flourished, and 
who foundered ; how, when enterprises that prom- 
ised well presented themselves, Nathanheimer 
would advance any sum, no matter how great, 
that was wanted. If a country needed a rail- 
road, if a city required a boulevard, if a sea-port 
wanted a dock, they were ready to furnish each 
and all of them. The conditions, too, were never 
unfair, never ungenerous, but still they bargained 
always for something besides money. ‘They de 
sired that this man would aid such a project here, 
or oppose that other there. ‘Their interests were 
so various and wide-spread that they needed po- 
litical power every where, and they had it. 

One offense they never pardoned, never con- 
doned, which was any, the slightest, insubordina- 
tion among those they supported and mainta‘ned. 
Marsac ran over a catalogue of those they had 
ruined in London, Amsterdam, Paris, Frankfort, 
and Vienna, simply because they had attempted 
to emancipate themselves from the serfdom im- 
posed upon them. Let one of the subordinate 
firms branch out into an enterprise unauthorized 
by the great house, and straightway their accept- 
ances become dishonored and their credit assailed. 
In one word, he made it appear that from one 
end of Europe to the other the whole financial 
system was in the hands of a few crafty men of 
immense wealth, who unthroned dynasties and 
controlled the fate of nations with a word. 

He went on to show that Oppovich had some- 
how fullen into disgrace with these mighty pa- 
trons. ‘*Some say that he is too old and too 
feeble for business, and hands over to Sara de- 
tails that she is quite unequal to deal with; some 
aver that he has speculated without sanction, and 
is intriguing with Greek democrats; others de- 
clare that he has been merely unfortunate ; at all 
events his hour has struck. 
three months hence theyll not have Nathanhei- 
mers agency in their house, and I suspect you'll 
ses our friend Bettmeyer will succeed to that rich 
inheritance.” 

Rambling on, now talking with a vagueness 
that savored of im!....lity, now speaking with a 
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| purpose-like acuteness and power that brought 
| conviction, he sat till daybreak, drinking freely 
all the time, and at last so overwhelming me with 
strange revelations that [ was often at a loss to 
know whether it was he that was confounding 
me, or that I myself had lost all control of right 
reason and judgment. 

**You’re dead beat, my poor fellow,” said he 
at last, ‘and it's your own fault. You've been 
drinking nothing but water these last two hours. 
Go off to bed now, and leave me to finish this 
bottle. After that I'll have a plunge off the end 
of the mole, cold enough it will be, but no ice, 
and you'll find me here at ten o'clock with a 
breakfast appetite that will astonish you.” 

1 took him at his word, and said ‘* Good-night.” 





Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW 
READING. 


NeaRty eleven years have passed since Mr. 
Cuarves Dickens commenced his career as a 
professional ‘‘reader.” He had read the ** Christ- 
mas Carol” and the “* Chimes” before public au- 
diences on several occasions, but always in aid 
of the funds of some charitable institution. It 
was not until the evening of Thursday, the 29th 
April, 1858, that he appeared to give a reading 
for his own benefit. 

Since then, as is well known, Mr. Dickens has 
frequently given readings from several of his 
works, in London, in the principal towns of En- 
gland, Ireland, and Scotland, and in the United 
States. 

But, although among his friends and such of 
the outside world as had been admitted to the 
private performances of the Tavistock House 
theatricals Mr. Dickens was known to possess 
much dramatic power, it was not until within 
the last few weeks that he found scope for its 
exhibition on the platform. When Mr. Dickens 
called round him some half-hundred of his 
friends and aequairtances, on whose discrimin- 
ation and knowledge of public audiences he had 
reliance, and when, after requesting their frank 
verdiet on the experiment, he commenced the 
new reading, ‘‘ Sikes and Nancy,” until, gradu- 
ally warming with excitement, he flung aside his 
book and acted the scene of the murder, shrieked 
the terrified pleadings of the girl, growled the 
brutal savagery of the murderer, brought looks, 
tones, gestures simultanevusly into play to illus- 
trate his meaning, there was no one, not even of 
those who had known him best or who believed 
in him most, but was astonished at the power 
and the versatility of his genius. 








Grandest of all the characters stands out Fagin 
the Jew. . There is nothing comic about him, 
there is nothing grand or tragic, as in Shylock ; 
he is sordid, mean, avaricious, and revengeful ; 
and Mr. Dickens shows him to you in every 
phase. You read it in his rounded shoulders, 
in his sunken chin, in his puckered cheeks and 
hanging brow, in his gleaming eyes and quiver- 
ing, clutching hands, in the lithe shiftiness of his 
movements, and the intense earnestness of his 
attitudes. The voice is husky and with a slight 
lisp, but there is no nasal intonation . a bent back, 
but no shoulder-shrug: the conventional attributes 
are omitted, the conventional words are never 
spoken; and the Jew fence, crafty and cunning 
even in his bitter vengeance, is there before us, to 
the life. 

Next comes Nancy. Readers of the old edi- 
tions of ‘Oliver Twist” will doubtless recollect 
how desperately difficult it was to fight against 
the dreadful impression which Mr.\George Cruik- 
shank’s picture of Nancy left upon the mind, and 
how it required all the assistance of the author's 
genius to preserve interest in the stunted, squab, 
round-faced trull whom the artist had depicted. 
No such ill-favored slut would have found a pro- 
tector in Sikes, who among his set and in his 
profession was a man of mark. We all know 
Nancy’s position; but just because we know it 
we are certain she mus: nave had some amount 
of personal comeliness, which Mr. Cruikshank 
has entirely denied her. In the reading we get 
none of the common side of her character, which 
peeps forth occasionally in the earlier voluines. 
She is the heroine, doing evil that good may 
come of it-—breaking the trust reposed in her 
that the man she loves and they among whom 
she has lived may be brought to better lives. 
With the dread shadow of impending death upon 
her, she is thrillingly earnest, almost prophetic. 
Thus, in accordance with a favorite custom of 
the author. during the interview on the steps at 
London Bridge, not only cco» the girl's language 
| rise from the tone of everyday life and become 

imbued with dramatic imagery an} fern batt 
that eminently prosaic old person, My, brown 
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low, becomes affected in the same manner, say- 
ing ** before this river wakes to life,” and indulg- 
ing in other romantic types and metaphors. ‘This 
may be scarcely lifelike, but it is very effective in 
the reading, enchaining the attention of the au- 
dience and forming a fine contrast to the simple 
pathos of the dialogue in the murder-scene, every 
word of which is in the highest degree natural 
and well-placed. 
excitement of the audience is wrought to its 


highest pitch, and that the acme of the actor's | 


art is reached. The raised hands, the bent-back 
head, are good; but shut your eyes, and the illu- 
sion is more complete. ‘Then the cries for mercy, 
the ** Bill! dear Bill! for dear God's sake!” ut- 





for Cox! 5 sake § Bill ! 


tered in tones in which the agony of fear prevails 
even over the earnestness of the prayer, the dead, 
dull voice as hope departs, are intensely real. 
When the pleading ceases, you open your eyes 
in relief, in time to see the impersonation of the 
murderer seizing a heavy club and striking his 
victim to the ground, 

I would have the reading end here. I would 
have the curtain descend, as it were, upon that 
deed of blood. I would have no more of 





Sikes, nothing of the pleasant humor of Mrs. | 
Throughout the entire scene of the | 


Gamp. 
murder, from the entrance of Sikes into the 
house until the catastrophe, the silence was in- 
tense—the old phrase, “‘a pin might have been 


heard to drop,” might have been legitimately em- | 
g £ . } 


ployed. It was a great study to watch the faces 
of the people—eager, excited, intent—permitted 
for once in a lifetime to be natural, forgetting to 
be British and cynical and unimpassioned. ‘The 
great strength of this feeling did not last into the 
concluding five minutes, The people were earn- 
est and atteutive; but the wild excitement so 
seldom seen among us died as Nancy died, and 
the rest was somewhat of an anti-climax. 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT. 

Cay I think how it happened? Vaguely. 

She was there on the porch, you know, 
The white of the woodbines above her, 

The pomp of the roses below ; 
And zealously stitching, as usual, 

At the work you have doubtless seen— 
An impossible worsted parrot, 

A solecism in green. 





I stood by the gate and watched her, 
With fancies lovingly queer 

As those in your book of poems, Tom— 
The book that was damned last year. 

And so richly the sunbeams jeweled 
Her hair in its golden knot, 

That you, with your knack for sonnets, 
Would have scribbled one on the spot! 


But when I unfastened the gate, Tom, 
The noise of its clinking latch 
Made her look from the parrot’s crimson wing 
With a crimson blush to mateh ; 
And the speed of her nimble needle 
Was st pped with a sweet surprise 
As she led me up through the roses 
By the glad light in her eyes. 


And then for an hour and longer 
On the shadowy porch we sat, 

With humming-birds in the woudbine 
To dreamily echo our chat— 

Light, wandering talk, and careless— 
Of many a trivial thing, 

But somehow beneath it a hidden joy, 
Like the gleam of the wedding-ring. 


It is wonderful, Tom, how often 
A sensible man will try, 
When his measure of bliss looks perfect, 
‘To fling it wantonly by; 
The reverse, I suppose, of that impulse 
Which prompts us to shrink from pain, 
And a problem in metaphysics 
1 am powerless to explain. 


Did you ever contemplate in rapture, 
Like the poet’s frenzy fine, 

Some marvel of delicate color 
And faultlessly chaste design, 

And feel at the moment a longing, 
Destructively lunatic, 

To stab the immortal canvas 
With a lunge of your walking-stick ? 


Don’t smile; for a similar madness 
Attacked me, I'm sure, that day. 
How the quarrel began or ended 
[would be idle. perhaps, to say. 
But the serpent that stole to our Eden 
(And I state, Tom, what T mean) 
Took the form of a worsted parrot, 
A solecisin in green. 


It is here, of course, that the | 





I chose to be stupidly fretful 

| That the eyes I loved were bent 
Always toward the tiresome bird, 

| On its crimson wing intent. 

| “What I said is hard to remember ; 

| Entre nous, Ud rather not try: 
"Twas a wish, I believe, that the parrot 

Could make use of his wing and fly. 

| 

' 


Her answer was apt and ready— 

You know, Tom, the darling’s wit— 
**Poor bird! as it's only worsted 
You must fly, [ suppose, from it.” 
| What then? Old fellow, don’t ask me. 
} I was petulant, she much more; 

We quarreled and parted.—You're laughing, 
| You unsympathetic bore! 


But, Tom, as you go there this evening, 
While | sit gloomily here, 
|} Could you manage—I know you wil/, lum— 
To whisper a word in her ear? 
| Just mention how dearly I love her, 
And say how forlorn I've been, 
| And all for that odious parrot, 
That solecism in greca! 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue srest Hat rox «a Bettina Man—A wide-uwake. 
- en 


An Alabama editor, in puffing a grocery kept by a 
woman, says: “Her tomatoes are as red as her own 
cheeks, ber indigo is as blue as her own eyes, and her 
pepper as hot as hor own temper.” 

aentipcrcanaenemenaa 

Hair-pins are the only sure preventive agalust hair 

falling off. 








eeniiiiaiaecnitiiaiaings 

A SENSELESS SAYING. é 

“Pluck up your courage.” Do nothing of the sort! 

Foster and cherish it. The deeper rooted it is the 

better. It will stand you in rare good stead one uf 

these dark nights. 
a 

Foe-Sienats—Coughs and colds, 

- -_ 


Kiiime Triwe—Shooting a cent'ry. 


sietetsicealagaiates is 
A Dreaprvct Deev—A warrant for execution. 
wae tno 





Irish citizen in his grief is asked by his friend, 
‘What's the matter?” ‘ Matter, indade? Why, here, 
I insured my brother's life only two weeks ayo, and 
yesterday be got killed wid a derrick. And when I 
came to tell these insurancers they'd been after mak- 
ing some mistake, the blaguards, they tried to bribe 
me off with a hundred ponnds, as if 1 was a haythen 
to sell my brother's bluod.” 

=_> —_ 


IF YOU WANT A KISS, TAKE IT. 


There's a jolly Saxon proverb 
That is preity much like this, 
That a man is half in heaven 
When he has a women's kiss. 
But there's danger in delaying, 
And the sweetvess may forsake {t; 
So I tell you, bashfal lover, 
If you want a kiss, why take it. 


Never let another fellow 

Steal a march on you in tbis, 
Never let a langhing maiden 

See you spoiling for a kiss. 
There's a royal way to kissing 

And the jolly ones who make ‘t 
Have a motto that is winning: 

If you want a kiss, why take it. 


Any fvol may face a cannou— 
Any body wear a crown— 
But a man must wip a woman 
If he’d have her for his own. 
Would you have the golden apple, 
You must find the tree aud shake ft; 
If the toiling is worth the haying, 
And you want a kiss, why take it. 


Who would burn upon a desert, 
With a forest smiling by? 
Who would give his -unny summer 
For a bleak and wintry sky? 
Oh! [ tell you there is magic 
And you can not, can not break it, 
For the sweetest part of living 
Is to want a kiss and—take it.. 


|} “Doctor,” said a 
| daughter had a fit 
| mained for half an hour without 
standing.” 
“Oh,” replied the doctor, “never mind that; many 
| people continue so all their lives.” 


entleman to a physician, “my 
this morning, and afterward re- 
nowledge or nnoder- 


| THE ARMY DRILL. 
For 1969. 
Fart m—Love with some amiable and virtnons 
young woman on the first opportunity you may have. 
” Atrention—Pay to her, assiduously and respectful- 


ly. 

— Face—Pop the question like a man, and she'll 

accept you. 

c1ok Marcu—With her to church, and go through 
the service of holy matrimony. 
Hart—And reflect seriously for a few moments; then 
determine to devote yourself entirely to your wife. 
Rieur Asovut Faoz-—From the haunts you have fre- 
quented when single, aud prefer your own home. 

Apvaxce Arus—To your young wife when out 
walking together, and don't let her walk three or four 
| yards behind you. 

Break orr--Billiard playing, betting, and staying 
out at night, if you wish to have a happy home, 

An Irishman complained to his physician that be 
stuffed him so much with drugs, that he was sick a 
long time after he got well. 

A wag calls Grecian architecture the “stoops” that 
ladies use at present. 








-— <-> —--—_ 
Josh Billings says: ‘‘When a young man ain't good 
| for any thing else, I like tew see him carry a gold- 
he ded cane If he can't buy a cane, let hin: part his 
hair in the middle.” 
—— -_ 
RHYMING CALENDAR. 
January snowy, July moppy, 
February flowy, August croppy, 
March blowy, September poppy, 
April showery, October breezy, 
May flowery, November wheezy, 
Juue bowery, December freezy. 


— 
An old minister the other day asked a woman what 
could be done to induce her husband to attend church. 
| “I don't-know,” she replied, ‘unless you were to put 
| a pipe and a jug of whisky in the pew.” 
—_— 
vesert’'ne his entir 
Heiente O le tin epponent , fue to 
| their personal abuse. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “‘a man lik- 
ened me the other day to Judas Iscariot, but I don't 
are,” 5 “said a by-siander, * but how does Jndae 
feel about as 


A noted politicien was once 























CHE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD—SCENE AT WEBER CANON, UTABR. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD IN UTAH 


Ecno Crry, represented in one of our illus- 
trations on this page, is the present terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railroad in Utah. ‘The ac 
companying picture 1s a sketch of Weber Cafion 
in the same vicinity, being situated on the east 
yf Salt Lake and a few miles north of Salt Lake 
Cit It is now almost certain that this rail- 
road, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
Ocean, will be completed by the end of the com- 
ing June. The transportation of passengers and | 
specie and of precious goods will thus find an 
appropriate channel. ‘This railroad will result 


in the rehabilitation of Eastern Asia. 


| 
| 
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CAMP SUPPLY, INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY 


THE post is situated near the confluence of 
the ‘‘ Beaver River” and ‘*‘ Wolf Creek,” which, 
uniting, form the north fork of the Canadian 
River. The view of Wolf Creek, in our sketch, 
is obstructed by the timber, which at this point 
is very dense. ‘The site was originally selected 
by Brevet Brigadier-General ALFRED SULLY, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Third Infantry, on a previous 
expedition, in the month of September, 1868, the 
column which he commanded having had a se- 
vere skirmish near this place while crossing 
Wolf Creek, at a point which is designated as 








CAMP SUPPLY, INDIAN TERRITORY. 





‘**Bald Hill.” This post was planned by Gen- 
eral SuLty, and is, without doubt, one of the most 
defensible works of its kind on the Plains. The 
store-houses and quarters of the soldiers are con- 
structed of heavy timber, cut in the vicinity of 
the post, and are loopholed for musketry; the 
stockade is ten feet high, and the block-houses 


| are also ten feet in height, with a parapet of four 


feet, from which an additional fire can be brought 
to bear on all points of approach. The soldiers’ 
quarters are so constructed that they can fire over 
the roofs of the buildings (which form lunettes 
at the angles), while an additional fire is delivered 
from the loopholes inside. The garrison con- 
sists of Companies “B,” ‘‘ E,” and “‘ F,” Third 




















THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD—TERMINUS AT ECHO CITY, UTAH. 


U. S. Infantry; Company “G,” Thirty-eighth 
Infantry, with ‘‘C” Troop, Tenth U. S. Cavalry, 
the whole commanded by Brevet Major J. H. 
Pace, Captain Third U. 8. Infantry. 








BURNING OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL HOTEL AT ST. PAUL. 


Tue fire at St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 3d 
instant, destroyed property estimated at over 
$100,000. The International Hotel and four 
other buildings were laid in ruins. The occu- 
pants of the hotel, two hundred and six in num- 
ber, were suddenly alarmed at twenty minutes 











Fesrvary 27, 1869. ] 
past five o'clock in the morning. The flames 
spread with great rapidity, and the lodgers found 
it impossible to secure even their clothing. Sev- 
eral persons, Occupying rooms on the third floor, 
were obliged to escape by means of ladders. No 
lives were lost. Among the lodgers were several 
members of the Minnesota Legislature. 


JAMES T. BRADY. 


Gentvs pertains always and exclusively to the 
moral nature. Spiritual sympathy is its very at- 
mosphere. But this sympathy in some men is 
so entirely occupied and absorbed in an ideal 
world, and is so exclusively directed toward goals 
that are only discerned by the highest order of 
prophetic instinct, that it scarcely touches the in- 
dividual heart: its appeal is to the race. Our 
Platos operate by cycles—through the attraction 
of gravitation, rather than through molecular af- 
finities. This, perhaps, is the highest order of 
human power ; it is certainly the grandest. 

But there is another kind of genius that does 
not elevate itself above the immediate circle of 
its movement, but which’ most strongly allies it- 
self with the moral forces with which it comes in 
contact. To this order belongs the subject of 
our sketch. His eminence and wonderful tact 
as a lawyer, and his success as a politician, were 
due to a genius of this kind, aided by an active and 
brilliant intellect, well stored with knowledge, and 
ripened by culture. 

James T. Brapy was born in this city, April 9, 
1815.- Bothof his parents were natives of Ireland; 
and his father, who emigrated to this country in 
1812, before entering the legal profession, prepared 
young gentlemen for college, numbering among 
his pupils Archbishop M‘CLoskzy. JAMES was 
the eldest of his children. He studied law in his 
father’s office, and was admitted to the bar in 
1836. His practice was extensive, and in 1845 
he was appointed Corporation Counsel of New 
York city, holding that position for two terms. 
He was chiefly known from his connection with 
criminal cases. 

Among the important criminal cases in which 
Mr. Brapy was engaged for the defense were the 
trial of Danret E. Sickues for the killing of 
Francis Barton Key, in Washington ; the case 
of M‘Dona cp, of Mobile, for the killing of V1r- 
GInIA Stewart, in Broadway; the case of Hunt- 
INGTON, the Wall Street banker, in which the de- 
fense of moral insanity was set up; the JEFFERDS 
case, in which the prisoner was charged with the 
murder of Watton and Marnews ; the case of 
Madame ResTELL, in which he was associated 
with the late Davip GraHa, the prisoner being 
charged with having produced abortion; the 
Baker-Pooce trial—Bitt Poove having been 
shot at Stanwix Hall, Broadway, in 1854; the 





BURNING OF THE 
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THE LATE JAMES T. BRADY.—[{Puorocrarnep sy Rookxwoop, 809 Broapway.] 


Kane arson case, wherein the prisoner was tried | 
for having set fire to buildings in the Third Ave- 
nue, and several lives were lost by means of the 


INTERNATIONAL 


| 


conflagration. 
criminal trials of lesser note in which he was 
counsel for the prisoner. 





There were also many other ; 


141 


extraordinary success as‘ a criminal lawyer it 
may be stated that of all the persons he has 
defended for capital offenses, only one ever suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. ‘The last 
criminal case of importance, the defense of which 
was conducted by Mr.. Brapy, was that of Gen- 
eral Coir, who was tried in Albany a few months 
since for the killing of Hon. Mr. Hiscock, a 
member of the late Constitutional C nvention 

Few men have left behind them » larger circle 
of cherished friends than Mr. Brapy. His kind- 
ness and courtesy endeared him to all. With 
the younger members of the bar he was an es- 
pecial favorite, always ready to aid them by his 
counsel and advice. A large number of young 
lawyers owe their success, in no small degree, to 
the kindly encouragement given them by him in 
times of trouble and despondency. 

Mr. Brapy was never married. His politic- 
al sympathies have always been with the Demo- 
cratic party; but he supported the Administra- 
tion against the rebellion, and upheld the Draft 
law of 1863. He devoted a considerable portion 
of his time to literary efforts, and was a popular 
lecturer. His appreciation of the ludicrous was 
very great; and his sallies of wit before the bar 
or in the rostrum were always ready and irresist- 
ible in their effect. His eloquence as an advo- 
cate was often more than a match for superior 
legal attainments. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD ELDON. 


Tue Chancellor was sitting in his study over 
u table of papers, when a young and lovely girl, 
~omewhat rustic in her attire, slightly embar- 
rassed by the novelty of her position, but thor- 
oughly in command of her wits, entered the 
room, and walked up to the lawyer's chair. 
‘*My dear,” said“ the Chancellor, rising and 
howing with the Old-World courtesy, ‘‘ who are 
**Lord Eldon,” answered the blushing 
maiden, *‘I am Bessie Bridge, of Weobly, the 
daughter of the Vicar of Weobly, and papa has 
sent me to remind you of a promise which you 
made him when I was a little baby, and you 
were a guest in his house on the occasion of 
your first election as Member of Parliament for 
Weobly.” ‘A promise, my dear young lady ?” 
interposed the Chancellor, trying to recall how 
he had pledged himself. ‘‘ Yes, Lord Eldon, a 
promise. You were standing over my cradle 
when papa said to you, ‘ Mr. Scott, promise me 
that, if ever you are Lord Chancellor, when my 
little girl is a poor clergyman’s wife you will give 
her husband a living ;’ and you answered, ‘ Mr. 
Bridge, my promise is not worth half-a-crown, 
but I give it to you, wishing it were worth 
more!’” Enthusiastically the Chancellor ex- 
claimed, “You are quite right; I adinit the 


vou fr 


As a proof of his obligation ; I remember all about it ;” and then, 





HOTEL AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, Fesruary 3, 1869.--[Sketcuep By R. O. Sweeny. | 
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er a paus hly surverving the damsel, whose 
es W re the reverse of matronly, he added, 
But surely the time for making good my prom- 
se has not yet arrived? You can not be any 


n » at present?” For a few seconds Bes- 
sie hesitated for an answer; and then with a 
blush, and a ripple of silver laughter, she re- 
plied, ** No, but I do so wish to be somebody's 
wife! I an engaged to a young clergyman, 
a living in Heretordshire, near my 
home, that has recently fallen vacant, and 

it to Alfred, why then, Lord Eldon, 
married before the end of the year.” 
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shall be 
Is there ne 
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lover, and that, having given the Chancellor a 





Sessie made 






yarm expression of her ide, 
y s i back to Her ire, hugging the 
precious d ut the whole way home? 





EACH TO HIS OWN. 











‘O my sweetest, a © my dearest. 
, the summer is, having 
i s clearest, 
1 freshest dew.” 
iil i fia breath, 
t ( 
sweetest. and ah my fairest ” 
her face with a tender touch; 
2 flowers you are the rarest — 
> meadows are full of such! 
e ting up alone, 
ny thing more for you to own? 


IIo, blue heavens that bend above her! 


Ho, little daisy down in the grass! 
Who wonld guess her to have a lover 
"More than others we daily pass? 


Why love cometh or stays away 
Truly there’s none but love can say. 


The little brown robin leafy-nested, 

(Juiet and small and plain is she; 
1 to robin scarlet-breasted ! 
fle is as proud as proud ean be, 


None could praise her with sweeter words 
If she were wife to the king of birds. 
The sweetest home in the forest’s bosom 


None but the happy owner knows; 
And t the fairest blossom 
jt isnt needful to be a rose. 


be called 


0] you surelv are blind to see 

In all the meadows only me! 

Tiuer than truth, love, when von flatter! 
ay, do vou know, © great, grand skies, 

That all your shining’s a useless matter 


Withour—he said it!—without these eyes? 
*‘ Pe proud, my daisy, my pearl,” saith he, 
‘* Por you are the crown ’ the world to me!" 
Cant SPENCER. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
Mes. Maxsy has had her Wheeler & Wilson 
ing Machine in almost daily use for over 
elven years, without any repairs, She has done 
i her own hands during that period the larger 
portion of the sewing for a family of eleven chil- 
d-en on the machine, and a part of the time for 
fifteen or twenty farm servants. She would not 
now change her Wheeler & Wilson for any other 
she has ever seen. R. Maxey. 
Brandon, Miss. 


Better than medicines, better than the skill 
of doctors, is the rest and freedom from the back 
and brain racking labor of the needle, which is 
vouchsafed to the modern woman by the use of 
the sewing machine. We have said, and repeat 
it, that a sewing machine company like the Wit- 
son (of Cleveland), which scatters over the land 
a first-class machine at a comparatively trifling 
cost, is to be ranked among the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the day.— Cleveland Daily Leader. 


Ses 


Tie mania for Velocipeding has at last reach- 
ed such a height as to require a journal devoted 
exclusively to its interests. This requisition is 

ipplied by the ‘* VeLocipEepist,” a neat, well- 
printed, and well-filled eight-paged paper, to be 
issued monthly, or oftener if required, edited by 
T. Rh. Prekertinc and W, Cuester Kino, 144 
Greene Street. 


WattHam Watcues are the best and the 


cheapest, 
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Dysrrpsia Tapers cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for Gc. 
8. G. Wecine, 571 Broadway. 


Sour Stomach. 








—————— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular Operas 
J for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and whole of 
Music, splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, now 
ready. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue 
Modern Music in the world. Mailed free on appli- 
cation. Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644. Broadway, N. Y. 



















Enameled White, $1.00 by Mail. 
JOHN FOGGAN & CO. 78 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 


‘END ONE DOLLAR, and get by return 
mail one of 
LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
of the richest Initialed French NOTE-PAPER. 
All the ladies are in love with them. — Address 
LORING, Ptorisesan, Boston, Masa, 
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‘HITCHCOCK'S 


MUSIC. 


Prints : 


aper, ces, colored tithes. 
Mailed for 5 cts. ¢ 4, OF the whole 
3u for $1 Sw. NOW READY: 


No. 1. Captain Jinks. Maclagan 






rt. Gand-bre 


ot Think I shal) Marrs 





in tka Mazurka. 
ght not Sait your Fancy. 
down Broadway 
g down at Long Branch. 
. St ove Thee. 
The Passing Bell. 
;. Take Back the Heart. 
27. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
*\ 2s. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
* 29. Up in a Balloon. 
** 20. Olympic Schottische. 
> above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
{cal stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
pablisher, Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


~ ‘Teeth clouded with Impurities - 


are only for those who will not take the tronble to 
keep them in perfect order by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. As certainly asa fresh breeze drives the morn- 
ing mist from the face of nature, this hygeian prepa- 
ration will remove every blemish from the dental sur- 
fuce, and keep the teeth always pure and spotless, 


















ORACE GREELEY.—ACGZ17 
Wanted to sell ** Recoliecticns cf a Busy 
Lite.” the Autobiography of ITORACE 
GREELEY anda the history of his times; 
an elegant volume of 624 pages, with su- 
perd siect Portraitof the Author. and oth- 
er beautiful tllustrations. Se'ling very 
rapidly. Price, $3.50, extra cloth. Ex- 
clusive Territory and Liberal Discounts. 
Send for circulcr to 3. B. FORD & 
COc, 164 Nassau Street, New York. 








100,000 BROOK TROUT, 

Four Months old, for sale (alive), at RICHLAND 

TROUT PONDS. Price $25 to $30 per Thousand. 
Address O.T. WILLIAMS, or MYRON PARDEE, 

Richland Station, Oswego Co., Oswego, New York. 











IBRARY OF LOVE, Etiquette, Courtship, 
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4and Marriage, 4 little vols. for 50 cents. —Talk, Be- | 


have, Dress, and Write Letters correctly, 4 books, 50. 
MAGIC PI JTURES, wonderful and amuxing, 25 cts. 
a Package. W.C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N.Y. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


$500. 


| I will cheerfully give the 
] above amount to any one who 
can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Descriptidu 


iH on demand. 
Prices, from $16 to $22. 
They are sent C.O. D., with 
charges. Address JULES D. 
HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassan Street, N.Y. 





selves. 





worth of Music for Ten Cents. 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


Each number contains twenty 
Terms 
$1 00 per annum. An elegant writing-desk given for 
tive subscribers. Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines, 
&c., for clubs. Specimen copies, with $3 00 worth of 
music, fall list of premiums, &c., sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents. Address 8S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Pracisures, CLeveLanp, Ouro. 


A Monthly Magazine. 
pages of new music and interesting reading. 





of metai and goods sent free | 


Call and «xamine for your- | 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, London. | 


JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
formerly of New York. 
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| begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1536, 


260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 
FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground: all grades 
to enit the palate and the _ ket of the million; l5c., 
c., 3ec., Bic., 40c.; Mocha, Sic. 
Every body should know who they buy teas 
*I] watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
hree years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods of 
sequently every pound of tea sold is 
represented, or the money returned. 

s his agent in New Or- 













> him the best head rice in market. 
‘UR ts received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana. and St. Louis, best brands in market, fro 
$f to $16 per barrel. ¢ ° 
GROc ERIES.—Everys thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restamrants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 15, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofacentury. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and yd 
na 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 





Neo exeuse now for Papera and Magazines lying about | 
loose 


all the year. 
CONANT’S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 
for Harper's Wrexty or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25. 
They bind the numbers firmly every week. 

Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
——“ A good thing.”—New York Tribune.— 
Macazinr Size, 50 Cents. Sreet-Mesto Size, $1 00. 
Vox HUMANA French Exposition Rubber 

ath sb iNAA® Novelty. Any person can per- 
form ordinary Masic withont practice. Sent, express 
paid, for $1. DESQUIRON & CO., Jersey City, N.J 











Holloway's Ointment is working wonderful cures of 
Rheumatism. Where other remedies fail, this inesti- 
mable salve takes hold, penetrates to the very core, 
removes all inflammation, and effects a complete cure. 


AGIC, MYSTERY, & MIRTH, 


Sent free on receipt of a stamp, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


"4 Year can be made by live agents, selling 
$5000 y* eth poo pc mee A 5 Bart Pa Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 
WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 


The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 











| HARPER 
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& BROTHERS, New Yorr, 
Have just Published: 


Charles Reade. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuar.es Reape, Author of ** Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ‘* Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 870, Paper, 85 cents. 


II. 


| F. Whymper. 





Fifty Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- | 


class makers, at Reduced Prices for Cash, during this 
month, The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 








ments at great bargains, Warerooms, 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS. 
New and useful articles. Address 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, and 


~ A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 
$245 49 
$3 WONDER. 
durable. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted 


for all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. | 


An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. 
order on receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 


EPIL EPSY (AN, BE,CURED,— Those hav. 
4 AME KL 


ing friends afflicted are earnestly 
solicited to send for a Circular Letter of References 
and Testimonial=, which will convince the most skep- 
tical of the exrability of the disease. Address Van 
Buren Locxrow, M.D., 36 Great Jones St., N. ¥Y. City. 


ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and Forei 
4 Spring Wheats, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover Seeds, 
trass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. Send 
for the ExrerineNnTaL Fars Jovrnar. Only 20 cents. 
Address GEO, A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
BANKRUPT STOCK of JEWELERY 
to be closed out at 
once. 5900 pieces assorted for $100; 2500 pieces for 
$51; 125 pieces for $26, wholesale. Circular sent free. 
Address LOCK BOX 431, Providence, R. 1. 


$18 














aN PER YEAR.—For EMPLOYMENT AND A 
Waton Frere, Address 
J. B. MASSEY & CO., St. Loris, Mo. 





MILES O'REILLY. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have Just Published: 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF THE LATE 


GENERAL 


HALPINE. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HALPINE (Mies O’REILLy). 
Consisting of Odes, Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which have 


not heretofore been collected together. 
Edited by Ropert B. RooskveEtt. 


Explanatory Notes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


With a Biographical Sketch and 
Portrait on Steel. 





Ii{s poetry will not be soon neglected or forgotten. 
Tenderness, sentiment, and humor abound in them; the absence of malice or bitterness 


them ever welcome. 


There is a charm about his verses which must make 


is characteristic of the writer's whole-souled nature. * * * Few can read the poems without pleasnre—none 


can read them without interest.—New York Herald. 


pa” Harree & Beotmers will send the above Work by mail, postage prepaid, te cay part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


Sent in perfect | 








TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperiox 
Wuyser. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Il. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By SirSamcer W. Baxer, M.A,, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Tbe Albert N'Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Mlustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
IV. 
The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
on With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
‘ 7 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings ; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated “by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
lief3, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Anzorr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$3 50. 
VI 


The Author of “ Rachel's Secret.” 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the An- 
thor of “ Rachel's Secret." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


VII. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Piy- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Anthor. In Two Volumes, 8vyo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


Vill. 
The Author of “John Halifax.” 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” ‘‘A Noble’ Life," 
“Two Marriages," ‘‘Fairy Book,” &c. Iilustra- 
tions. S8vo, Pager, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
1X. 
The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 


sions of Europe in 1807-1868. By Henry W. Brt- 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol. IL. just ready. 


x. * 
Charles Lever. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuartrs Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ya 
C. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
glish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Coaries Wentworts Ditke. With Maps and Iilus- 
trations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By Pac. B. Dc Cuartte, Author 
of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘‘ Ashango 
Land," “‘ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XII. 
Wilkie Collins. 


THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Wiixre Co1- 
Lins. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, ¢2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
anv. 
Samuel Smiles. 

LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of 
George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
£00 ; —— also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By Sam- 
uzt Suires, Author of “Self-Help,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” de. With Steel Portraits and numerons I!- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


XxV. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Brownr, 
Author of “ Yusef," “*Crnsoe’s Island,” “An Amer- 
ican Lg | in Germany,” “‘The Land of Thor,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


XVI. 
Lord Lytton. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF ED- 
WARD BULWER, Lozp Lyrron. In Two Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
XVII 


THERIGHTFUL HEIR. ADramain Five Acts. By 
Epwarp Bceiwer, Lorp Lytion, Author of * Riche- 
lieu,” “‘The Lady of Lyons," “Not so Bad as we 
Seem,” ** Pelham,” ‘‘ The Caxtons,” “‘ What will he 
do with it?” &c. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


XVIII. 
Prof. Dalton. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY anp HYGIENE. 
For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J. C. Dat- 
Tox, M.D., fessor of Physiolo; y in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. With Tns- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 59. 


—_— 


2” Hanrre & Beorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


“QITAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” — 1000 of the 

splendid Engraving, “* Past and Future,” GIVEN 
AWAY every week. A $200 Engraving and a splen- 
did 40-column Ledger-size a ped a whole year for only 
75 cts. Money refunded to all not satisfied. Engrav- 
ing oom on roller, with first No. of paper. NOW IS 
THE TIME. A whole year’s paper and splendid En- 
graving only 75cts. Specimens, &c,, for Gcts. Address 

STAR- PANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 





| “TTUNTER'S GUIDE” AND TRAPPER'S COM- 


PANION.—New Edition. Revised, Enlarged. 
20 new Recipes added. All about Hunting, Trapping, 
and Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Furs. 
10,000 sold in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A 


Address HUNTER & CO,, Publishers, Hinsdale, R-H. 


Feprvary 27, 1869.) 











ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RICEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
an@ee}] the:n in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES, 

The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stuck, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), T0c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixer (green and black), T0c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 
ser td. 

Enousu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $i 20 per tb. 

Impenxtat (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; best, $125 per 
“Youne Hysow (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 5 per tb. 

Uncotoren Japan, c., 21, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 


Gunvow ver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COPFRES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 26 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
e cents per pound, 

Hotels, saloons, hoarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use iarge quasi ties of Cofiee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenop Breaxrast anp Dinner Corrre, 
’ price of 30 cents per pound, 
int to give per fevt yee ere 
: best, 40c. per tb. 


; best, 35c. per tb. 





ich we cell at the 






ALG 5 
Roastry (ungronnd), 30c., 3 
Green (unroasted), 25c., aoe. 33c 





CLUB ORDER. 
Portamovtn, Micn., August 26, 1868. 
To the Geuat American Tea Company, 
81 and 23 Vesey Street, New York. 
* Gents: The peopie here will not let me xlone. They 
say I have lea ued he road, aud that I have got to 











‘ t So here y y you have it, in 
th pe € venth order since the 6th of May 
last, making five huneéred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents £ have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, 4 Joun W. Hawkins. 

if i, Mre. Kempton...at $1 00, .$10 00 

5 as = at 1 26. 5 25 

8 A. L. Cummings, at 1%.. § Th 

2 Liias Siephens..at 1 25..° 250 

+ ..J. L. Chapman. .at 40.. 160 

: ..O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 38 00 

4 Be SF at 12 500 

4 J. Hopkins at 125.. 600 

c on y  <gpewed at 30.. 150 

6‘ . John Stephens..at 150.. 900 

4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 

1“ do do, ..H. Maione......at 125.. 125 

s* do do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125 2 50 

4 lo do -Noah Cau ge 1 5 00 

g Gur “sia r ‘ yo Milier....at 150.. 450 

YY 0 eee at 150.. 600 

2 “ Impe a -Mre. Bird.......at 1295.. 250 

re $i4 35 
Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 


Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 

biouey with thelr orders, to save the expense of col- 

{ » express; but larger orders we will forward 
. to * collect on delivery.” 

r we will send a complimentary package 





to ty ge ting up the Club. Our protits are 
en » Will be as ‘iberal as we can afford. We 
set ym, iment wy packages for clubs of less 
th Dollars 


tting their Teas from us may confidently 
ting them i pure and fres,as they come di- 
e ¢ us tom-House stores to our warehouses 
We warrant all “he goods we sell to give entire sat- 


fsfaction. rt they we not satisfactory they can be re- 
tnimed at our expe ‘nse within 30 days, and have the 
mnouey refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 


as Ide, by clubdins together, can 

he coat of heir Teas and Cofiees about 
oue third (besides the Express charges) by 
rend directly to 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN T 
"TION —-As some concerne, 


imitate our name and et 








rEA COMPANY.” 
fm tk ty aud oth- 
‘ fi advertising 








and z bneiness, it is important tuat our friends 
sould be very careful to write our address in full, and 
aiso to put on the number of our Post-Ofiice Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. 1 event their 
orders from getting inio the hands of bogus imitators. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as belk ne more, no 


less): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box O648, New York C 


$25 KNITT TING MACHINE. 


\ TANTED !—Buvers and S-lers for the BICK- 
_FORD FA nih mATY TER, the most 
n for the household ever ru le. 
stitches a miuate, runs back and forward, 
stp iis own work Parties are makis ) 
$3 to $35 per da at theirhomes. Ovr new Book of In- 
gtrnction is p ind explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACH INE CO., 82 Bi t oufield Si ., Boston, Ms 


\WESTE! RN I ANI 3.—Choice la nds f reaie it 














y Greenwood Counties, Southe-n Ka 
Low pric 1d on five years’ time. Military Land W 
rants Bonght and Sold. The Army Herald, with rent 
rticulars, Sent Free vo aut. Addreas 


Wa. E. PRESTON, Banker, CLevetanp, Ono. 





” PER CENT. COUPON BONDS of 
EN the Crry or Lanstve, the Capital of Michi- 
gan. For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 


MPLOY MENT that pave. For particniars, 
address S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


T \EZAFNESS, ©. © ATARRH, sc ROFU LA 
Specialty.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
arned. By thea ventor of the Celebrated Patent 
thle Or ganic Vi>brater for Incnrable Deafness 
Send ie r Treatise 1 De e-afness, Cat 


ul Dr T. i. STILW EE L, 198 Bleecker St., N. Y 


of 10c. 
fall St. 








190} Peactrery. Paoreararas sent on receipt 
JY Aasese i. Y. PICTURE CO,, No. 69 














‘th, and Scrof- | 


| 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 
The Celebrated Imitation Gold 
S15, 


HUNTING WATCHES, $20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 

against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible fur these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
genuine Watch of our manu- 
facture. We have recently 
greatly improved our Oroide 
in appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 
and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and és equal to gold exce pting gin intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's W atches 
are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; thoxe bor Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, ‘and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, anc are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains o Tease style, from $2 to $6, 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equa il to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively emp'oy no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less thy 4 our published prices Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties ii New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles, The genu- 
ine Collins Watcnes can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in lette:s, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is . 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 
C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


CHARLES READE’'S NOVELS. |} Onace 4... __ re 
POPULAR EDITION. 


of merciandise, we now offer better inducements to 
CHEAP, PORTABLE, AND LEGIBLE. 


Agents and Pa'rons than nsual. Any one sending $5 
PUBLISHED BY 


coLnin s 
METAL 


(IMPROVED OROIDE). 








for 60 prinie? 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important informstion 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm 8t., Boston, Mass. 
N York | G gt 7 seeres GARDENERS, 

; | £2 and FRUIT GROWERS. —Send for particulars 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ew ork. of “ Best's Improved Fruit-Tree and Vine Invigorator 
—_— j and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test will be for- 


—_ } warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
HARPER & BROTHERS | 
Have just Ready: | 
| 
| 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
every County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


AD MUSICAL BOX for ONE DOLLAR. 


. 
* A 2 D C A S He The French Great Sensation; novelty, cheap- 
ne 


ss, durability; in highly-polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. | 
By CHARLES READE. 


the most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. 
Bight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship and 

verformance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, $2; 

vo. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent Free by mail on receipt of 
the amount. Address PAUL & PAUL, No. 4 New 
Chambers Street, N.Y. All parties who can conven- 
| jently send Post- Office Orders are requested to to do £0. 


- WANTED! WANTED! 


be follo 1 GENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
To be Slowed Sumetietely ty for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the couw- 
SIMILARLY CHEAP EDITIONS | ty. The smallest article sold can be exchanged for 
a Silver-Plated Five-Bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice ef 200 articles upon exchange list. Commis- 
sions to Agents larger than ever. Send for Circular. 
CHARLES READE. 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federa) Street, Boston, Maes. 


30,000 ACRES 


WESTERN a SOUTHERN LANDS and Ivprovrn 


40c. to $100 per acre. E.G. SHEPPARD, 

\ 7ANTED BY A MANUFACTURING CO.—Ss'es- | P.O. Box 4083, 2 Bowling Green, New York. 
men to travel and sell by sample a new ~ of aoe 2 
oods. Remunerative and permanent situation 

RIC HARDS & Co., 413 C “bestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. EVERY MAN \N HIS Own PRINTER, 

- — With one of our presses, and the material accom- 

‘CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. panying it, every man can do his own prifting, thus 
First-class, and fully licensed. AcGenrs Wantrep. For | saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M. CO., Bos ston, Mass. full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
a —— | mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 


f US, REVOLVERS, | ‘ke. men-bouks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


AV WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
OUBLE-Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- paves ° Mat90 Carta Street, New York. 
Guns, Men's and Boys’, $3 50 to $20; Musket Shot- ca 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot hot close 
1 kill at 60 yards, 2 50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 
ze, $12 to $45. Pocket aud Belt Rev rolvers, ail sizes 
$5 to $20. Wanten.—Second-hand Army or Navy 
Rifles, Cc arbines, Revolvers, &c. For priced catalogue ? e * 
send stamp to the GREAT WESTERN GUN W orks, | Q D ny 
Pirisuvren, Pa. Liberal discount to Agents, Dealers, A i y 
or Clubs. ‘Terms C. v0. D. : 


PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY W! 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Ben a for Ci Cireul U. 8. FIRE EX. CO., D y St. N. ¥. 


Wirn Iciustrations. 8vo, Papen. 


PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS! 








of the other popular novels of 








“Harp Casu” sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any purt of the United States, on receipt of 35 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
—— | Farms. 











H AR PER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have just published: 
a 
SEA; 
JRALL 4 


The Adventures of Ned Grey. 


By 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Wirn Ten Itirsrrations py Hearn. 











GENTS WANTED in every town to sell the cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and “Reapers—lightest draft 
and most durable machines made. Send for cirenlar. 
Currrrr Mower & Reaper Co., 12 Cliff St., New York. 


100 PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
sent, Po oe for 25 cte. Send for Circulars. 
YMOUR, Ho ttanp, New York. 





12mo, CLotu, 75 CENTS. 


G2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on — of 75 ceuts. 








Address 


GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are mannfactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $10 and $15; 
Patent Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham 
Paient Levers, 220; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elab- 
orately engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Lx- 
- preasmen—the most exacting of our custoimers—have 
thoroughly demonstrs ated the strencth, durab ility, accuracy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro- 
nounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each W: atch warranted by special certificate from the 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. Magnificent Oroide 
Gold Chains, $5. $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. Express Co's 
will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed every 
where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Territories, and Texas, which 
must be accompa! ied with a Postal Money Order. Customers mnst pay all charges. The universal demand 
for our specialties have induced unprineipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless 
metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the repatation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Oaly OGice in the United States, No. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 








otices will receive one of the following , 
pair Wool Blankets, Long 


Good Ayents are wanted in | 


_143 


| ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF TIE 


| Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and &3 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental fron Work of al! kinds 


for Buildings. 





25 CENTS. 








-Now is the time to su ihe ta 

‘Marie Leaves,” the age bey t popular, 

and the cheapest monthly | thi lished bh number 

| contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the e f 


1369. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. Address O. A. Rooruacu, 102 Nassau Mt. W.%. 


VELOCIPEDE ‘WHEELS, 


MANUPACTURED BY 

| S.N. BROWN & CO, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

| They also make a prime artic le of Spoke 

| li ght ¢ arriage and Bug zy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


GRAY’S Patent BRICK MACHINE. 


Send for circular to Wasuineton Ino~n Works, New- 
| burs gb, N +» Sole Manufac turers for ‘the U nitec d States 
} 


STAMMERING 3% = For a ape 
} 


pamphlet, address Simpson & Co 0. » Box 5076, N.Y. 














| ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to sintrs 
per Month, everywhere, maie and fuumle, to ir = - 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVE D COMMON SE 
FAMILY BEWING MACHINE, This Machin ° 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, eor!, bind, braid 
| end embroider in a "me st superior manner. Pri 
| only 618. Vully warranted for five years. W 
j pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronge 
| more beautiful, or more clastic seam than ours, It 
makes the “ Elastic Jock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canu 
apart withouttearingit. Wepay Agerts 
3.00 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can he A'arces, 
SECOMB & JO PITTSBURGH, PA. | BOSTON, MASS., oF 
8T. LOUIS, M¢ 
CAUTION i. be imposed upon by other partics pee ¢ 
of worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name er other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical ‘che ap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED — AGENTS — To Sante 
RICAN KNITTi NG magn Hine 

Pricey e2 ef he simplest, cheapest an a bees 

ever invented. Wil knit 20,000 etltches px Ltt 1 

inducements to Agents. Address, AMI NCAN ANITTING 

MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or &t. Louis, Mo 


| HARPERS Perso BIeALs 
MAGAZINE, 














ine 








Harper's Periodicals.—As the year draws to a close 
the time comes when subscriptions to weekiy and 
monthly journals are in order. Can there be a m 
suitable present to a lady than a year's subscript io 
the Bazar, a paper which {s not only fashionable, but 
sensible, and which has a care for the family fireside 
as well as for the festivities of the party or the | 
Each number contains patterns and drawings of valve, 
and it discourses of health, housekeeping, thrift 
ture, and dress, in a manner at once pleasing 
structive. 





aud in- 


| Harper's Weekly is an elder brother, and it has a 
strong and vigorous life. Its pages are the matertals 
of future history, and its articles on public quéstions 
are sound, thoughtful, and timely. 

Harper's Magazine is the veteran of the m 
| and is too well known to need mention. Dx 

many years of its life it has bad a steady growth i 
improvement, and nothing has been lef! undone which 
| 


could add to the permanent value and interest of the 
magazine.—Commercial Advertiser: New Yor* 





TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harrer's Macazinr, One Ye . $4 00 





| Harrrr’s Weekiy, One Y« . 400 
Harrer's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
| 

Harprr'’s Macazine, Harrer's Weexvy, and liaurrr’s 
' Bazan, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; oi any 


two for $7 00, 
| An Extra C py of either the MaGazint Were LY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever » of Frve 
Sunseripers at $4 00 each, in “one remit non ; or, Siz 
Copt 8 for $20 , uw ithout extre t copy. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 





MaGazink 24 cents a year, fe r the Wi or Bazan 
20 cents a year, p ayable yearlr, semi-ye nly, or quul- 
terly, at the offiec > where received. Subsc ptions fram 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied will 


24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents { 
the Werxiy or Bazag, to prepay the United State 
postage 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexny, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with whic! 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. " Itis nc t neces 
sary to give notice of discontinuance 

he Volumes of the Macazinzi commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub 


} scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
| no time is specified, it will be unders tood th t the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


accordingly. 


year. When no time is specitied, jt will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Nam- 
ber next after the receipt of nie order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
ee to the order of Harrrr & Brotnrys is } 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dr aft 
lost or stolen, it can be renewed with ut loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazre, the Werxry, or the 
Bazar, the name and address shonld be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 








Treems ron Anvertiaina 1s Harrer’s Pertonvicars. 


Whole Page, $250; Half Pave, 
r, for a less 


Harper's Magazine. 

| $125; Quarter Page, $70 each insertion ; o 
| space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New Yor. 


| 
| 


and Hubs for , 


The Volumes of the Wrrx:.y commence with the 
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U. S.G. AT WORK ON HIS CABINET. 
‘‘I’m afraid this Plank will not do—.” 
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Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 
Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 
of the following trade-marks: 
Trad Mari _ a] ) Trate- Mask 


Jor 
> ¢onAM ME Cy Electro-Plate. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 

Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
yu GORHAM WARE may be obtained 
~ of ADAMS, CHANDLER, & CO., 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Ql. G) 


PRINCE & COS. 
| ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


43,000,now inuse, 
BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 











BLUNT & CO., 179 Water St., N.Y. 
URVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


First Quality only. Ar Very Low Prices. 
Price-List Sent Free. 


-ELGIN WATCHES. 


CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against purchasing our watches, or watches rvrrort- 
iNG to be of our make, of parties who advertise to 

C.0.D." We have no connection with 
and do not furnish our goods to any 
The excellence and good re- 


send them * 





] “aTours have caused several 
ERICAN Watcu Compantes to make 
with the same or similar trade- 








INF OR IMITATIONS 

mar! 1s ours Avorp ALL parties who ADVERTISE 

to s¢ xis “*C.0.D.," no matter whom. To 

x ; ~ Wavenes purchase only of dealers 
Ty inity or elsewhere whom you know to be 
rHE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 

Evan, Ivursois. 
Business Office, Nos. 159 and 161 Lake St., Chicago, IN), 


Knabe & Co, 


‘MAGNIFICENT 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


for 


Wm, 


Unapproachable their 





IMMENSE POWER OF TONE, GREAT SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Eve t the entire Scale, Easy Action, 
\\ ni ind pronounced 
famwep ARTISI I us Counrry ANd Ecrope. 

ery hh I Warranted for Ten Years. 
WAREROOMS, 
650 BROADWAY, New York. 


J. BAUER & CO.,, 
Ge i) Agents and Manufacturers and Importers of 
Musical Instruments, Strings, and 


Musical Merchandise. 


£150,000,000 
Sterling. U1 med Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee t ich for any name, $2. 


0 
Gun & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


‘GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 





IN SOLID GOLD anv SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Silver Hunting Watches. .........+- $1 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... | 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... | 
Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the | 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 
nackage and examine the Watch before paying, and any 
Vatch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which | 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. | 
lease state that you saw this in Harper's Weekly. | 
Address in full, | 
| 


HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. JNO. V. BURTON'S 












WARRANTED 
entirely vegetable 














the blood, invigorateAthe syst great nourish- . 
ing and strengthening Rower, fan exc tonic and ap- 
petizer, enables the sto os the heartiest de - 


Smokers a 

cents per box, pos' 

jurious effects of ¢; 

ences, etc., SENT — 
R. 


co/Oaution.—Beware of humbug imita’ 
[Trademark x Copyrighted.) 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & C0,, 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. . 





Nos. 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Mannfac- 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESS- 
ES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. Suitable for City and 

Country residences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
ne Witson Suvutr_e Sewine Macuines. Cheaper 
than all others. Agents Wantep. Manufactured 

by Tuz Witson Sewinea Maocuine Co., Cleveland, O. 


MARVIN & CO.’s 


CHROME 








IRON 





SAFPES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
265 Broadway, N. Y. 





a ee 


12 POUNDS of GOLD for $12 


would be cheaper than 


[2 Ibs. of Silver « $6, 
2 


American Agriculturist for 


Ibs. of Iron * $I, 
2 


Months of the 
$13 
Months of any 
other Journal in the World! 


for the reason that 


Months of the 


American Agriculturist for 
gives in condensed form 


Sle, 


so large an amount of the “real article,” the use= | 
ful, the reliable, the practical. As Gold sur- 


| passes Silver and Iron, in its intrinsic value, so does 


The American Agriculturist stand PRE-EMI- 
NENT for its Sterling qualities. 


like the precious and the baser metals, can not be | 


properly estimated by the number of pounds of paper 


and ink supplied for a dollar. BUT 


You get 
Quantity, = Cheapness, 


all combined in The American Agriculturist. 
Why, only think of it! 
number, in Quantity, from 40 to 44 very large 
pages; and as for Quality, every body admits that 
it isa marvel forits real value. Nearly 200,000 
Subscribers assert this by continuing to pay for and 
read The American Agriculturist year after year—and 
who knows its value better than its Readers? Here 
is the way the subscribers testify their appreciation, 
to wit: As The American Agriculturist is an old jour- 
nal, of 28 years? standing, new Subscribers anu 


This journal gives in every 


renewals come in at all times of the year, but rather 
more briskly in December and January. LAST 
YEAR nearly 40,000 came in January alone— 


| and the then unprecedented number of 2860 were 


received in a single day. THIS YEAR, notwith- 
standing the starting of half-a-dozen new competi- 
tors, 3365 Subscribers have come in during a single 


day. Here is the record of ten days past from the 
books : 
2659 Subscribers in One Day, 
2039 Subscribers in One Day, | that is, 
1911 Subscribers in One Day, 
2341 Subscribers in One Day, 23,480) 
2259 Subscribers in One Day, 
3365 Subscribers in One Day, Subscribers 
2325 Subscribers in One Day, 
2409 Subscribers in One Day, in only 
20416 Subscribers in One Day, 10 Days! 
2126 Subscribers in One Day, 








Printed matter, | 


Quality, 
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And in this ratio have they not only been pouring 
in for many weeks past, but they are still coming. 
MARK YOU, these are partly old subscribers 
renewing, but largely also mew subscribers whom 
the old subscribers bring with them, after having 
tested the value of the paper for from one to twenty- 
seven years. Could there be any stronger gvidence 
of the real value of The American Agriculturist ? 
People do not pay their money a second time for a 
thing, and persuade their friends and neighbors to 
do so, unless it be proved good, and well worth the 
money. 

As for CHEAPNESS, there is nothing to be 
compared with The American Agriculturist, It costs 
only $1 50 for a whole year (less than the cost 
of an Egg or two, or a poor Cigar per week)! Four 
copies cost only $5 a year, or ten copies for $12. 
....Yet every subscriber gets the benefit of over 
Twelve Thousand Dollars? worth of 
beautiful and instructive original ENGRAVINGS, 
and more than One Thousand Columns of 
most Excellent, Practical, Condensed, 
Instructive Reading Matter, prepared by 
the most thoroughgoing, intelligent, practical men 
in the country—men who are not merely good 
writers or visionary theorists, but men of sound 
common-sense. The Publishers expend more money 
in securing good Editors, and the best possible in- 
formation, than any other weekly or monthly jour- 
nal in America—and they can afford to do it, for, 
with only the cost of one set of Editors, News-gath- 
erers, Engravers, Printers, etc., etc., for so large a 
number of subscribers, vastly more can be expended, 
and given to each subscriber for the same money. 

Only $1 50 a year (or less to Clubs of four or 
more) pays for The American Agriculturist a whole 
year. Try it a year and see how Cheap it is— 
see how_much you get for a little money! 


You Want It; 
Your Wife Wants It; 


Your Children Want It. 


Itis VERY GOOD, and VERY CHEAP. 
Itis VERY USEFUL in CITY, VILLAGE, 
and COUNTRY. 
by more than 75,000 families in Cities and 


It is taken and read regularly 
Villages alone. It is useful and full of good 
things for YOURSELF, for YOUR WIFE, 
for YOUR CHILDREN. Neither you 


nor they can read it a year without getting many 


and 


hints and suggestions that will each repay you 


MANY TEMES the cost. TRY ET. Only 
$1 50 for a whole year. The Publishers are: 


ORANGE JUDD & CoO., 
No. 245 Broadway, New York. 





STEM - WINDING 
Waltham Watches. 


These watches are of the well-known j-plate 
style, and warranted to satisfy the most exacting 
demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. The 
manufacture of watches of this fine qual- 
ity is not even attempted in this coun- 
try except at Waltham. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers, 








Stems. 


having the largest surface to show color. 
Straight and London Bend. 


ADDRESS TO SMOKERS. 


In reply to the many inquiries made daily in regard to Meerschanm 
Pipes, we wish to state that we recommend, especially for home and office 
use, the plain Hungarian and Egg 
They hold the most tobacco, and are the most durable and 
practical ones, being the easiest to clean. 
For travelling and street smoking, we recommend the London 


Bowls, with Weichsel 





Or thee Hamburg Bowls, 


_ Being represented extensively throughout the country by our goods, we are desirous to have our Pipes 
which are considered equaled by none—still more extensively used by those who relish a good smoke, and 


find Cigars too expensive. 


Therefore we have reduced our prices to the following: 


We will sell a No. 3 Pipe for $5, and charge $1 additional for every number 


higher: therefore No. 4 costs $6; 
fair-sized ones; from No. 9 wpward, large ones. 


No. 8, $10; No. 13, $15, &c. 
In the price is included a Case and Stem. 


Pipes from No. 4 to No.8 are considered 


Nice Amber Mouthpieces for Weichsel Stems we are selling from $1 to $3 a piece. 
_ _We send by Express to collect on delivery, amount and charges; but suggest that the amount be sent 
in Registered Letter or Post-Office Money Order in advance, to save consignee the express-return charges. 
In conclusion, we wish to state that we warrant all our goods (which we stamp with our name) to be real 
Amber, genuine Meerschaum, and to color, and will readily give every information in regard to it, based on 
thirty years’ experience in the trade, having received our Diploma in 1839 by the respective commissions in 


Europe; 


and we will ever uphold the fair fame we have acquired in the introduction of the MANUFAC- 


TURE OF GENUINE MEERSCHAUM GOODS into this country. 
We cut Pipes and Cigar-Holders of any shape or design, mount them, do repairing, boiling, and polishing. 


Also, Amber Work done. And, main of all, do not charge exorbitant prices, 


For reference, we 


are in possession of commendations from thousands of our customers, representing all classes of society. 
POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Genuine Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 485 Broadway, near Broome, and 27 John St., 27, middle of the block. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR anp PRICE-LIST ro LETTER BOX 5846. 








WOODWARD’S 





NATIONAL 


Sone ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, just published, containing 1000 
Designs, Plans, and Details to Working Scale of Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses, with specifications 
and estimate of cost, enabling a builder to design, 
specify, erect, and completely finish dwelling houses 
in the latest and most approved style. One large 
quarto volume, superbly bound. 

PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS, postpaid. 


WOODWARD’S 15) Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
\ Gro. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 

COUNTRY 191 Broadway, New York. 
HOMES. 


Send stamp for catalogue of all 
NEW MUSIC. 


new books on Architecture. 


VELOCIPEDE GALOP, illustrated............. Oc. 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—Srrauss................ 4th 

Kitty McGee, 35c.: Tue Hacntine Tuovenr.. 40¢ 
You'it Sometimes Tnink or Me............... BOC. 
Live in my Heart anp Pay no Rent......... 30e. 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 1c. each. Music mailed. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapw AY, 


2d door above 25th St. } h, 208 Bowery. 
Mechanics, Farmers, 


SENT FREE. prectanics varmen, 


Housewives, send red stamp for book of valuable in- 
formation, and our object in sending it. 
C. D. HARPER & CO., Cievriann, O. 


susiness Men, 








